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This is the spacious and colonnaded second floor of the new American Unitarian Association building on 
Beacon Hill in Boston, Mass. At the head of the broad stairway that leads up from the foyer on the first 
floor to the réception room stands the tall clock given in memory of Sarah Hill Blossom, and near it hangs a 
remarkable portrait of the late Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter. Walls, fluted Ionic columns, beams, and cornice work, 
are in white; doors, windows, and other woodwork are in the natural light brown grain of Philippine mahogany. 
The three brass chandeliers were made from an original of the seventeenth century that was brought from 
England, which, with another chandelier, not shown in the picture, was a gift to the Association, as was also the 
grand piano. The farther columns open into Eliot Hall, where a tablet will bear names from three generations 
of the Eliot family: Samuel Eliot, a founder of the Association; President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard; an d 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Association from 1900 to 1927 
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College: Six Problems ~ 


ERHAPS it is expecting too much, that stu- 

dents off for college should understand what 
they are going in for. It is not preparation for 
life, as it was our wont to hear; but a part of life, 
the thing itself. It has its own reason for being, 
stands on its own feet, has its own characteristics, 
quite as much as that later period when we talk 
about “life” in a highly serious way. There is, in 
one’s college life as in any other period, a set of 
distinctive conditions to be met, and these have 
been outlined in an excellent address of advice by 
a wise college president emeritus, Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing. He makes six points: The student meets, 
for the first time in his educational experience, the 
requirement that he shall largely guide himself. 
In Dr. Thwing’s words, “The first problem is the 
reconciliation of self-discipline with personal free- 
dom.” He must be master of himself. The second 
problem for him to determine is what he wants to 
get out of college for himself. He must come out 
of vagueness to something definite. The “ration- 
alizing of his ideals” is the third duty—that is, the 
emotions are to be made subject to intellectual 
standards, so that a man may do the wise thing by 
conceiving and understanding ideals. How to ad- 
just leisure to work is the fourth problem, with the 
general counsel that the student is primarily at 
college for college work. The fifth problem is, 
“Shall I join a fraternity?” Dr. Thwing obviously 
believes in the fraternity system, but he puts up 
five questions for the student, including the cost, 
means of friendship, and aid to character and 
scholarship. The last of the six problems is that 
of translating scholarship into power. Scholarship 
is concerned not chiefly with the fact but: with the 
meaning of the fact, with giving knowledge emo- 
tional and ethical significance. Volitional power, 
the idea that truth is finally something not to be 
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known but to be done in useful common service, is 
the end of college life and the goal of all living. 
These six problems may well be elaborated by 
parents and by students themselves. They are ad-) 
mirable and comprehensive. 


Small, Not Little 


NE DISADVANTAGE of very real force, 
against which such a fellowship as ours must 


ever be contending, is that of relatively few num- | 
The question is coming up in our minds» 


bers. 
continually: Can we be small without becoming 
little? It was this subject which two representa- 
tives of the Universalist and Unitarian churches 
were discussing only the other day. They were 
men in denominational headquarters. They agreed 
that probably the greatest deterrent to large 
achievement is the temptation to yield to the inti- 
macies of constant close association with a few 
people whose personal qualities become of more 
interest than is good for the impersonal and uni- 
versal office of religion. We like or we dislike 
persons in concrete cases, and that narrow and 
prejudiced attitude toward those with whom we 
must labor, determines the success or failure of the 
cause. ; 

Another defect of attempting large work with 
a small constituency is that it is difficult to get 
the feel of greatness without a multitude of people 
to fill the scene. Again, in respect of its various 
institutions, such a communion is continually 
struggling against the small-mindedness and pe- 
culiarity which come of the too close a 
of a small variety of personalities. 

It is a very different feeling one has in viewing 
the work of some of the larger churches. Of 
course, they have their trivial elements, and they 
have their contentions. Politics is with them, also. 
But it is all laid out on a grand scale, however 


unimportant some of the deliberations and actions © 


are. Men and their names do not seem to count so 
much as the issues. There is a way of compensat- 
ing for this constant tendency to smallness, and 
we are adept in following after it. We do know 
how to hold large meetings and ‘get into a wide 
place. The laymen last week in Lenox and the 
people who go to the general conferetice October 11 
illustrate. These are the ones who make our body 
worthy of its mission. 


Mr. Morrow eae 


E HAVE in Dwight W. Morrow’s designa- 

tion for Mexico the gratifying instance of a 
man from Wall Street, a partner in the country’s 
dominant financial institution, receiving the appro- 
bation of the liberal and democratic sentiment of 
the country’s press. He is the man for ambassador, 
they say, and will be a friend of our needful 
neighbors to the south. Mr. Morrow is a college 
classmate and adviser of President Coolidge. But 
before those good facts, comes the inherited recti- 
tude and ability which is his. His stock is right, his 
home training was excellent. That covenanting 
Irish kind is stanch. He won his place in the world 


because he mastered the principles of probity as 
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well as the technique of the law and of the mart. 


Of course, he will take to Mexico the cast of thought 


of the market place, and with it the undergirding 
and overarching truths of fairness, justice, gen- 
erosity, and brotherhood. Our recent record to the 


; south of us, let us forget. It is in some part sorry 
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and sordid. But it calls for a genius in material 
things just the same, because for the present at 
least the investments in oil and other properties in 
Mexico are our chief perplexity. A sentimental 
idealist would never do. Mr. Morrow will do well. 


‘He will not see American interests suffer confisca- 


tory wrong, and he will not see Mexico misrepre- 
sented or imposed upon. It must seem good to 
President Calles that such a, masterful and high- 
minded person is at last coming to bind up our 
friendship. 


Justice, at Last 


EN YEARS after, the service of Secretary of 

War Newton D. Baker in the world struggle 
is extolled by the two men who rank among the 
highest in authority in this country. Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes, who was a, member of the Military 
Board of Allied Supply, told the legionnaires just 
before they departed for their celebration in Paris, 
that the country is beginning to realize “the great 
war service of the great war President and of the 
great war Secretary of War.” The President in 
his place of luminous immortality may not need 
mortal praise, kindly, genuine, and authoritative 
though it be; but for Mr. Baker it must come as 
a benison, even if somewhat belated. And General 
Pershing, actual commander-in-chief, speaking on 
the same occasion, said Mr. Baker had been “most 
unjustly, most unfairly blamed,” and that he had 
“met the situation with great courage, great in- 
telligence, and kept us provided at the front with 
the men and materials we needed.” 

These tributes, bestowed upon one who met a 
condition of unpreparedness that was “almost 
hopeless,” in Pershing’s words, we read with pe- 
culiar satisfaction. In one of the first editorials 
of the present régime, THE REGISTER said, on Janu- 
ary 31, 1918, when Mr. Baker was fiercely and 
despitefully attacked in the most hysterical period 
of the war, ‘“‘As the months roll by, the true valua- 
tion of his service will be made in that slow but 
ultimately just manner of a democracy. ... The 
contemptuous and inflamed abuse of the War De- 
partment has been among the most unworthy and 
unpatriotic disservices of this hour.” 

To say such a thing at that time was unusual. 
It was not done. It invited rebuke. We got it. 
And now it may be told on the best authority: At 
that time John W. Weeks, of Massachusetts, a Uni- 
tarian and long-time reader of TH REGISTER, was 
a member of the United States Senate. He did not 
like that editorial. He was not ungentle or unkind 
in his disapproval; but nevertheless he did not like 
it. The war passed; a new Administration came, 
and Weeks himself received the War portfolio of 
Newton D. Baker. He settled to his duties, 
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thoroughgoing, honest, and patriotic man that he 
was, and the more he learned about the war from 
the inside the more determined he became not to 
hear dispraise of his predecessor. When men came 
to him he said, “I know better.” What he found 
convinced him that Newton D. Baker deserved 
from John W. Weeks, and so he received, praise 
without stint for the great work which had carried 
us through the largest military service in our his- 
tory. We have wanted long to tell this story, in 
no small measure because it is a tribute to the 
stanch manliness of John W. Weeks. 


Protestantism Not Different 


INCE Protestants are in confusion about the 

Bible and other religious questions, would it 
not be a good thing, says The Commonweal, Roman 
Catholic weekly, in a generous mood, if divines 
outside the Church “should agree to be governed 
by the pronouncements of the Holy See on the 
Scripture.” Catholic scholarship specializes in the 
study of the Bible and reaches authoritative re- 
sults. This service the Church could render with- 
out requiring Protestants to recognize its divinely 
constituted authority. In the words of our co- 
temporary, “They could conceive of Rome as 
merely a central institute endowed with unusual 
powers to carry on the scientific task of theology 
and Biblical study.” 

We read in The Baptist what is probably a 
typical Protestant reply: “Protestant divines are 
in the habit of availing themselves of the results 
of Catholic scholarship. But to ask them to agree 
to be bound by it is to raise the whole old ques- 
tion of authority. What do Catholic scholars 
know that is not open to the rest of us? Nothing.” 
To this nearly all men outside Rome will agree. 
But when our Baptist neighbor says, “Protestants 
believe that the confusion of honest and free re- 
search is a holier thing than unity on the basis 
of opinions that require the visa of a church,’ we 
submit there is as much of such unity in most of 
the Protestant churches as there is in Rome. 
Among Baptists there is a latitude; but take Prot- 
estantism as a whole, and she requires acceptance 
of the doctrine of Bible infallibility, along with 
other doctrines, and all these are on the theory 
that the Protestant church is a “divinely consti- 
tuted authority.” Rome is not different. Protes- 
tantism is not free. 


Note 


One day John Wesley was walking with a 
troubled man who expressed his doubt as to the 
goodness of God. He said, “I do not know what I 
shall do with all this worry and trouble.” At that 
moment Wesley saw a cow looking over a stone 
wall. “Do you know,” asked Wesley, “why that 
cow is looking over the wall?” “No,” said the man. 
Wesley said, “The cow is looking over the wall be- 
cause she cannot see through it. That is what you 
must do with your wall of trouble—look over it and 
above it.” 


We Are So Pleased With Our Freedom, : 
As Yet We Have Made Little Use of It ‘ 


A message to nearly twelve thousand men in the churches, from the president of the Laymen’s League 


HESE are perilous days. Men and 

women are sacrificing their lives in 
the cause of aviation. A reckless disre- 
gard for proper preparation should be 
condemned. But the men whose courage 
and vision have wrought greater progress 
in a few months than might . otherwise 
have been achieved in) years, have re- 
minded us that pioneers have risked ever, 
and ever must risk their lives in the 
cause of progress. 

These are indeed perilous days when 
the great American Bar Association will 
call upon our people to legislate against 
this spirit of progress. 

A great company of earnest and con- 
scientious men and women have recently 
been assembled at Lausanne in the cause 
of religious unity. They are much con- 
cerned because the churches are decreas- 
ing in number and influence. 


They are troubled over the 
spirit of religious inertia 
abroad in the world. They 


would fill empty churches by 
a process of consolidation. 
That all religious bodies 
should co-ordinate their efforts 
toward the industrial and 
social uplift of mankind, that 
we should all help each other 
in our spiritual efforts, that 
we should all be kind and 
patient and helpful to every 
individual who is thinking out 
life’s problems, is obvious. 
But will unity and uniformity 
nurture hungry souls? Will 
the men who cannot find the 
solution of life’s problems in 
the churches now orgauized, 
find it in a church which, for 
the sake of pleasing all who come, can 
dare nothing in the cause of religious 
thinking? 

That we should surrender religious 
pioneering for the sake of uniformity 
is intolerable. What we need in reli- 
gion to-day is not safety, but seers; 
not prohibitions, but progress; not 
pietists but pioneers. 

These are indeed perilous days, if the 
prophet is to be shackled to the shores 
by the laws of uniformity when he would 
be adventuring into the high places. 

Daily we witness progress in education, 
in industry, in social service, in applied 
science, in every phase of life except reli- 
gion, Ancient religions were based upon 
the unknown, the miraculous, and the 
fearful. Daily science is narrowing the 
limits of the unknown. Knowledge is 
decreasing belief in the miraculous, which 
depends upon subversion of natural laws. 
Psychology has found in fear an evil and 
venomous thing. The foundations of 
ancient religious thought have been rent 
asunder and we must build again. 

In every other phase of life there is 
progress. In the most important phase 
of life, the life of the spirit, we are static. 
There are reasons for this. Organized 
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PERCY W. GARDNER 


Mr. Gardner delivered this address 
before the first evening session of the 
seventh annual convention of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, which was 
held at Lenox, Mass., September 23-25, 
A full report of the meetings will be 
published in a forthcoming issue. 


religion has been, and still is, the enemy 
of change. In the great field of religious 
training the purpose is to maintain that 
which already exists. In every field of 
thought save religion, our schools and 
colleges are devoted to fearless seeking 
for new manifestations of truth. In the 
field of religious education our schools 
and seminaries are devoted primarily to 
the preservation of preconceived theories 
of the truth. There are over one hundred 


MR. GARDNER INQUIRES 


Should we treat life as a present, precious possession, or 
primarily as a preparation for the future? 


Do we consistently apply the teachings of Jesus in our busi- 
ness relations? If not, is it because they are not applicable to 
our present business life, and what should be substituted in 
their place? : 


With the changed intellectual and industrial status of women, 
is the Pauline code, or even the Christian code, adequate? If 
not, what shall be the code to guide domestic and sex relations? 


Have we a plan of life in which work and play and service 
participate; and if so, in view of the pressure of present exist- 
ence, how should that plan be balanced? 


What does the word “God” mean to us? 


thirty theological seminaries in the United 
States. These seminaries were founded 
and are maintained for the purpose of 
perpetuating their respective theological 
dogmas. In all of the institutions through- 


out this country which are preparing men ~ 


to assume leadership in religion, there is 
hardly a school where its students may 
approach the subjects of sociology, politi- 
cal science, history, and psychology of 
religion, philosophy, and the religious 
implications of the assured results of 
modern natural science, unhandicapped by 
preconceived ideas. 


If the spiritual needs of thoughtful 
men in this fast-changing world are to 
be met and satisfied, if religion is to 
keep step with progress, we must look 
not alone to the clergy, but to the 
laity, for leadership. 

In the past it has been the layman who, 
sensing the needs of the people of his 
time, has given them the spiritual vision. 
Moses, the shepherd, with his conception 
of a single God; Confucius, wise old 
scholar, with his message of self-control; 
Buddha, princely born, with his message 
of meekness; Mohammed, the camel 
driver, with his vision of the only God; 
Jesus, the carpenter, with a Messianic 


message for Gentile as well as Jew—lay- 
men all, sensing the needs of the people 
of their day, gave to the world visions of 
new spiritual life. 

The great religions of the past have 
come from the laymen of the Orient. The 
theologians of the Occident have been con- 
cerned in adapting the imagery, poetry,. 
and philosophy of those religions to the 
logical and fact-loving mind of the West. 

The prophets are yet to come who, build- 
ing upon the rich treasure of the past, 
will interpret the life of the present for the 
spiritual guidance of the future. <A glori- 
ous challenge to the laymen of America! 

When the founders of Unitarian thought 

revolted against the orthodox conception 
of a harsh and cruel God, and developed 
the idea of personal responsibility and 
individual liberty, we took a long step 
forward. We have grown in 
that thought in a hundred 
years, but we have not yet 
recovered from the shock of 
the idea of freedom. We are 
still so surprised and _ so 
pleased with our freedom that 
we have as yet made little use 
of it. In our present think- 
ing there is extant at times 
a mildly diluted form of 
orthodoxy. In this chureh 
of ours we have the right to 
begin where others must stop. 
In this church is the oppor- 
tunity for spiritual pioneering, 
but with a few notable ex- 
ceptions our prophets are not 
yet. We, too, have been con- 
cerned because our numbers 
have not increased. We can- 
not hope to appeal to the 
multitude. The mass of men are ac- 
customed to and prefer authority. 


When there shall rise up among us 
men who interpret the problems of 
this day in spiritual terms, a great 
company of the thoughtful will pause 
and listen, and, wakened to the 
wonders of the life of the spirit, will 
themselves contribute rich treasure. 
You are assembled here because you are 
the lay leaders in your respective 
churches. You represent twelve thousand 
men, among them executives, statesmen, 
educators, physicians, lawyers, authors, 
artists, philosophers, scientists, many emi- 
nent in their respective callings. Is it 
too much to hope that out of that great 
company there may come new and re- 
newed conceptions of religious leadership? 

In what I have said you will accuse 
me of having given you nothing specific 
with which to approach your tasks for 
the ensuing year. But what are the 
problems which you will undertake to 
solve this winter? While you are here, 
you will receive wise counsel concern- 
ing the resources and the objectives of our 
denomination. You will be told how to 
relate your chapter to the other organiza- 
tions in your church. You will be given 
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a yision of the possible accomplishments 
of missions. In the annual report of the 
Council and from time to time during 
these sessions, you will learn of the ac- 
complishments, the objectives, and the 
needs of the League. You are frequently 
concerned with the all-important question 
of a program for chapter meetings. There 
are many topics which you may well dis- 
cuss. Among them might it not be wise 
to discuss some of those subjects which 
trouble our inmost minds—some of those 
spiritual subjects, the solution of which 
we are all seeking? 

Because I have had these spiritual 
questions shot at me from the most un- 
expected sources, I am convinced that at 
some time all of us give them some 
thought. They cannot be fully enumer- 
ated. Here are a few. 

Should we treat life as a present, pre- 
cious possession, or primarily as a prepa- 
ration for the future? 

What reaction do the members of our 
families, our daily business associates, 
and our friends get from contact with us? 
If it helps them, why? And if not, why 
not? 

Do we consistently apply the teachings 
of Jesus in our business relations? If 
not, is it because they are not applicable 
to our present business life, and what 
should be substituted in their place? 

What is the moral code and what are 
the spiritual ideas of the youth of to-day? 
Where their code and ideas conflict with 
ours, are we wrong or are they wrong, 
and why? 

With the changed intellectual and in- 
dustrial status of women, is the Pauline 
code, or even the Christian code, ade- 
quate? If not, what shall be the code to 
guide domestic and sex relations? 

Should we disregard the apparent con- 
flict between the teachings of Jesus and 
our own ideas concerning the importance 
of property ownership? Should Jesus’ 
code prevail? If not, have we an ade- 
quate substitute? 

Should introspection and meditation 
have any part in our modern life? If 
so, to what extent? 

Does actual contact with nature play 
any part in our lives? If so, why? And 
if not, why not? 2 

Have we a plan of life in which work 
and play and service participate; and if 
so, in view of the pressure of present 
existence, how should that plan be 
balanced ? 

Does modern art contribute anything to 
our individual lives and the lives of our 
_ churches? If not, why not? 

Is there any fair relation between social 
and legal justice? If not, why not? 

What effect has the progress of science 
and philosophy upon our social and reli- 
gious conceptions? 

_ What does the word “God” mean to us? 

These are but a few of the questions 
which men with your intellectual train- 
ing and experience might undertake to 
help answer. Among them are problems 
which are calling for solution, and which 
you might help to solve. With the modern 
printed work, and means of communica- 
tion, with our great universities, with our 
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opportunities within the single hour to 
whirl in the maelstrom of humanity and 
to muse alone in the heart of nature, 
there is available to you sources of 
thought and life beyond the conception of 
the philosophers and prophets of old. 
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When you return to the course of your 
daily lives, will you go back merely to 
live, or will you go back determined to 
contribute something to the enrichment 
of your own lives and the lives of those 
about you? 


Since Lausanne, the Question: 
What is the Eastern Orthodox Church? 


STHPHEN PANARETOFF 
One-time Minister of Bulgaria to the United States 


When the waters were troubled at Lausanne the other week by the refusal 
of the delegates of the Eastern Orthodox Church to accept certain unity 
propositions of the Western Christian churches, people asked, What is this 


Hastern Church? 


THE REGISTER is able to present from Hon. Stephen Panaretoff, who was for 
many years minister of Bulgaria to the United States and is still resident in 
Washington, D.C., an answer that stresses the relation of the Hastern Church 


to the state. 


Mr. Panaretoff says, “Many people in this country cannot 


understand why and how the people in the Near Hast have come to regard 


religion and nationality as interchangeable terms. 


the matter.” 
He has done so, as well as made a 
church. 


je IS quite incomprehensible to people 
who live in a country like the’ United 
States, where there is an absolute separa- 
tion between state and Church, that in the 
Near East people should consider religion 
and nationality as interchangeable terms. 

In the United States, what the state is 
interested in and demands from its citi- 
zens is that they should be faithful and 
loyal in the performance of their civil 
duties, no matter what their religious be- 
liefs or church affiliations are. In the 
Near Hast the constitutions of Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, or Greece, while pro- 
claiming religious toleration for all creeds 
that are not contrary to public morals, 
expressly stipulate that the dominant 
religion is that of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. 

A Roumanian, a Greek, a Bulgarian, or 
a Serbian who is affiliated with any other 
church than that of the state, is apt to 
have suspicion cast upon his loyalty to 
his nationality. Such a view of religion 
and nationality in the Near Hast is not 
a mere product of ignorance; it is based 
upon reasons that go far back into the 
history of the people. 

When Emperor Constantine the Great 
laid in the fourth century the foundations 
of Constantinople and transferred there 
the capital of the Empire, it was inevi- 
table that the new city should become 
the center and stronghold of Hastern 
Christianity. But at Constantinople, un- 
like what happened at Rome, where the 
power of the Pope grew in ascendancy, 
it was the power of the emperor that 
dominated over the Patriarch and the 
Church. 

Byen Constantine, though a pagan up 
to his death (he was baptized on his 
deathbed) laid claim, as High Priest of 
Paganism, to a similar sacred dignity in 
the Church. He was wont to say to the 
Christian prelates that they were bishops 
within the Church, while he was a bishop 
outside of it. 

As Christianity became firmly estab- 
lished as the predominant religion of the 


I have tried to explain 


graphic account of the history of the 


Empire, the idea of the dual character, 
secular and sacred, of the emperor gained 
in importance; so much so that the 
Hmperor Leo III., or the Isaurian, writing 
to Pope Gregory II. in the eighth century, 
put to him the pertinent question: “Do 
you not know that I am both priest and 
king?” 

This blending together of the sacred 
and the secular in the person of the 
emperor runs through the whole history 
of the Byzantine Empire. The emperor 
held his authority from God, he was God’s 
representative on earth, his power in the 
world was like God’s power. in heaven, 
and there was no intermediary between 
him and the Almighty. He, only, could 
convoke church councils, preside over 
them either in person or through dele- 
gates, and often dictate to them the solu- 
tion of theological or dogmatical questions. 
The decrees of these councils could not 
take effect unless they were sanctioned 
and published by him. His authority over 
the administration of the Church was 
Supreme. Patriarchs, archbishops, and 
bishops were elevated or deposed accord- 
ing to his good pleasure. There are very 
few instances in Byzantine history of 
Church prelates daring to contest the 
emperor’s prerogatives as the head of the 
Church, and their efforts invariably 
proved unsuccessful. 

Aside from the preponderant influence 
of the emperor as a sacred personage in 
Church matters or religion, and his 
character as a secular ruler representing 
the state, there were some other causes 
which tended to blend, in the minds of 
the people, religion and nationality. The 
Greeks considered that the true Christian 
religion or, to use the conventional term, 
Orthodoxy, was peculiarly their own, 
This view found its support in the fact 
that Greek was the language of the New 
Testament and had been used by the 
Apostles in their epistles as well as in 
their preaching in the propagation of the 
new faith. It was the language used in 
early times in the church liturgy and by 
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the early fathers of the church in their 
writings. The seven cecumenical councils, 
which the Greek Church recognizes as 
having laid down the unalterable dogmas 
and discipline of the Orthodox faith, were 
held in Greek cities of the East and were 
attended principally by Greek ecclesias- 
tics. The language in which their discus- 
sions were carried on, and their decisions 
embodied, was Greek. Hence, Greek and 
Orthodox come to be Synonymous terms. 
In fighting to repel the invasions of the 
barbarians or, more particularly, in op- 
posing the advance of ‘the Mohammedan 
Persians and Arabs, the Greeks firmly 
believed that in defending their country 
they were also defending their Christian 
faith. The Byzantine Empire personified 
in itself not only a secular institution, 
but also a stronghold of the Orthodox 
faith. In the opinion of the Greeks, had 
the one gone down before the onslaught 


of Islam, the other also would have 
succumbed. 
This intermingling of religion and 


nationality, strengthened by the national- 
religious wars waged against the adver- 
saries of the Christian religion, came in 
time to be extended even to Christians 
who differed from the Hastern Orthodox 
Church in dogma and doctrine. The dis- 
cord between the Pope of Rome and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, which started 
with a dispute about rank and precedence 
and then about dogmas and creeds, led 
to the final separation of the two churches 
in 1054. 

A Oatholic writer says: “The nation- 
alism of Byzantine Hellenism in its anti- 
pathy to the Latins, as exploited by the 
Eastern emperors and their prelates, is 
what explains the separation of the 
Orthodox Churches from the Holy See.” 

We know, of course, that this is not 
the whole explanation; but it did play a 
considerable part in widening the gap. 
In seceding from the Orthodox faith as 
handed down from the Apostles, the early 
Church fathers, and the seven cecumenical 
councils, the Roman Church and its ad- 
herents were, in the opinion of the Greeks, 
renegades to Orthodoxy and enemies of 
Hellenism. Hence, a Frank (the popular 
name for a Western European) or a Latin 
(the common name for a Roman Catho- 
lic) came to mean a heretic or schismatic 
as well as a national foe. 

The Crusades, especially the fourth 
Crusade, which in 1204 captured Con- 
stantinople, drove out the Greek emperor 
to Nica, and established a Latin empire, 
made the relations between Fast and 
West still more hostile. The outrageous 
way in which the Greek churches were 
desecrated and the insolence and cruelty 
with which the Greeks were treated con- 
firmed the belief among them that the 
Franks, like the infidel Mohammedans, 
treated them so not only because they 
were Greeks, but also because they were 
the representatives and champions of 
Orthodoxy. 

In 1453 the Turks, by the capture of 
Constantinople, put an end to the By- 
zantine Empire. Either from liberality of 
spirit or from policy, the Sultan did not 
abolish the Greek Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. He allowed the Patriarch 
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and the other prelates of the church to 
exercise freely their spiritual authority 
over his Christian subjects in all religious 
matters. The Patriarch of Constantinople, 
having his seat in the capital near to the 
Sultan, acquired a position of superiority 
over the other three patriarchs of Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Jerusalem in the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. In fact, his 
power gained rather than lost under the 
change of government. 

Under a Christian emperor, who claimed 
secular and spiritual authority, the Pa- 
triarch was a servant of the Crown. 
Under a Sultan of a different religion, 
who could not rightly interfere in the 
religious matters of Christians, the Pa- 
triarch was more free in the exercise of 
his functions as sole head of the Church. 
In the absence of a Christian state and 
a Christian ruler, the Patriarch became, 
in his capacity of religious chief, also the 
representative of the nation. 

The principal distinction between the 
Turk as ruler and.the Christian as subject 
was religion. As a Mohammedan, the 
Turk knows of no racial or national dis- 
tinctions, for his religioh divides the 
world into two divisions: those who pro- 
fess Islam or the true faith, and those 
who deny it and are classed as unbelievers 
or infidels. No matter to what nationality 
or race a man belongs, if he adopts Islam 
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he thereby becomes a brother or fellow- 
believer and is entitled to all the privi- 
leges and rights that his new religion 
confers upon its votaries. 

The Christian looked upon a convert 
to Islam as an apostate from Christianity 
and a renegade to his nationality. Hence, 
in the language of the people of the Near 
Hast, to become a Mussulman was to 
“become a Turk.” The Turkish régime, 
therefore, tended to accentuate still more 
the union of religious belief and nation- 
ality. When in the nineteenth century 
the sentiment of nationality began to 
penetrate among the people of the Near 
Hast, the Greeks still clung to the blend- 
ing of religion and nationality. As the 
Patriarchate and its hierarchy was’ ex- 
clusively in Greek hands, all those who 
were under the spiritual jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch and his bishops, no matter 
what their nationality was, were consid- 
ered to be Greeks. It must be confessed, 
however, that with the advancement of 
education and more enlightened views 
upon the relation between religion and 
nationality, this old-time intermingling of 
the two is undergoing a change; but there 
still lurks in the popular mind an uncom- 
fortable feeling that a member of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church who affiliates 
himself with another church cannot be a 
true and loyal patriot. 


Monastery and Market Place 
A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


Two apparently conflicting but really 
complementary moods are familiar phases 
of our personal experience. The one is 
the mood for retirement, relaxation, re- 
nunciation; the other is the mood for ac- 
tivity, aggression, and aggrandizement. 
These are the moods of the monastery and 
of the market place. ; 

In most human beings, perhaps, these 
moods alternate, succeeding one another 
at longer or shorter intervals, although in 
the conditions of modern industrial society 
the greater stimulus is given to the mood 
of the market place. 

In some lives, however, either one or the 
other of these moods becomes a fixed dis- 
position, and the other mood is suppressed 
and forgotten. Two opposing social insti- 
tutions result from this fixity of disposi- 
tion. In medieval society these were the 
convent and the guild, the one an organi- 
zation of world-forsakers, the other an 
organization of world-defenders; the one 
preaching the gospel of the reality of 
spiritual values and the vanity of all 
things earthly, the other the gospel of the 
glory of achievement and business success. 

These two opposing moods, dispositions, 
and institutions, were not peculiar to the 
medieval period. They are typical of 
human nature. And so monasticism, 
though it flowered in the Middle Ages, 
sprang up long before. Though it is best 
known to us as a characteristic of Chris- 
tianity, it is likewise a characteristic of 
Buddhism and of other religions. In every 
one of us there walks the merchant or 
the monk, and in most of us both of them 
manage to get on together. 

Wisdom dwells not in the extremes, the 
radicalisms, the contempts, and the fana- 


ticisms of life, but in co-ordination, appre- 
ciation, understanding. We cannot with- 
hold a certain admiration for headlong, 
hard-headed men who commit themselves 
without stint or reservation to some ap- 
pealing cause—single-track minds that can 
use only one way to a goal, and only one 
goal; but neither can we be convinced. 
We admire, but we do not approve; or, 
at least, we approve only in part. The 
only philosophy for an independent mind 
is an eclectic philosophy. So neither the 
monastery nor the market place can com- 
mand us unreservedly. We see in each its 
good and its evil, and would find a way 
to have the good of each without its evil. 

But I think America needs a revival of 
the medieval monastic spirit. The world 
is too much with us. The spell of the 
chattering market place, the shrill cries of 
the bazaar, the glorification of success, 
need to be balanced by the quiet of the 
monastery walks and the flowers of the 
monastery garden. Every man his own 
abbot, and every life with its own secret, 
silent sanctuary—that is the ideal. 

The power of sound is well understood ; 
the. power of silence is not so commonly 
realized. Sound is assertive, obtrusive. 
The\sound waves beat upon our eardrums 
like the surf upon the shore. Silence is 
shy, diffident, and to be found only by 
seeking. There are no waves of silence; 
it steals upon our attention before we 
know it, and it is only after we feel its 
soothing presence that we know silence 
has come. 

The solitude we are pleading for is not 
the solitude of one who is embittered, 
cynical, or unsocial. It is not the solitude 
of one who in weak and cowardly fashion 


_ would serve, we must conserve. 
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runs away from responsibility. It is a 
solitude which is a measure of self-respect 
and is a social duty. No life can stand 
the strain of continuous publicity. If we 
If we 
would bring to our tasks freshness and 
vigor; if we would keep our purposes 
elearly in view; if we would be free from 
the feeling of being hurried and driven; 
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if we would save ourselves from hopeless- 
ness as we see a mountain of duties pil- 
ing up, duties which we have not time to 
attend to; if we would have a surplus of 
strength to share with those who need 
assistance and invigoration; if we would 
live to our own inner satisfaction,—we 
must provide ourselves with some propor- 
tion of solitude. 


General Conference 


Washington meetings, October 11-13, will 
deal with unique mission of liberal 
churches —Speakers and features 


HE FOCAL POINT of denominational 

interest in middle October will be 
the biennial General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association in All 
Souls Church, Washington, D.C., from 
October 11 to October 13, where Unita- 
rians from the churches in the United 
States and Canada will assemble. The 
fact that this Conference is now a legal 
meeting of the Association, at which any 
business not requiring the appropriation 
of money may be transacted, gives in- 
creased importance to the sessions. Dele- 
gates are chosen by the churches on the 
same basis as for the annual meeting 
in May. 

Outlining the program, Dr. Horace 
Westwood, chairman, explains that the 
committee has been influenced by the 
report submitted to the Association after 
the General Conference in Cleveland. 
That report urged that the chief effort 
of the fall meeting of the Association be 
‘to make the meetings a genuine confer- 
ence, devoted to practical matters of 
denominational polity, with ample oppor- 
tunity for free discussion.” 

“The program, therefore, will center 
around the subject, ‘The Distinctive Tasks 
Before Our Liberal Churches: Their 
Unique Function in a New Age,’” says 
Dr. Westwood. “No narrow denomina- 
tionalism, however, has motivated the 
committee. It has been mindful of the 
fact that we belong to an increasing com- 
‘pany of liberal souls who rejoice in the 
spirit of free religion, and that we share 
with them the responsibilities of enlarg- 
ing opportunities. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee is one in the conviction that we 
have our distinctive tasks and message, 
and that we best serve the wider interests 
of liberal religion by being true to the 
mission which is really ours. It has been 
mindful, also, of the larger issues con- 
fronting organized religion as a whole in 
the challenge of the changing social order 
and the problem of the relation of the 
church to international affairs. This is 
indicated in the detailed program.” 

Ample opportunity has been. provided 
for free discussion. The major part of 
both mornings will be devoted to group 
conferences on some of the leading prob- 
lems of the church to-day. The commit- 
tee is gratified to have, among the 
Conference speakers, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
the recently retired president of the 
American Unitarian Association and now 


the minister of the Arlington Street 
Chureh in Boston. 

“After twenty-seven years of conspicu- 
ous service in the general affairs of our 
denominational life, Dr. Eliot’s address 
‘Charting the Course for Religious Pio- 
neers,’ will be prophetic as well as re- 
miniscent,” said Dr. Westwood, who is 
also happy in the fact that Rey. Albert 
Bi. Kristjansson of Lundar, Manitoba, who 
is now taking a sabbatical year, will visit 
and address the conference after seventeen 
years of continuous service, without a 
vacation, among the Icelandic liberals 
in Canada. 

Two important reports at the first ses- 
sion, Tuesday afternoon, which should in- 
duce delegates to reach Washington for 
the opening of the Conference, are the 
final report of the Commission of Survey, 
by Perey W. Gardner, chairman, presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s League, and the 
report of the Commission appointed at 
Cleveland to consider the future relations 
of Unitarians and Universalists, to be 
submitted by Prof. James A. Tufts, mem- 
ber of the Association’s board of directors. 

The presence of Chief Justice William 
H. Taft as presiding officer at one of the 
platform meetings adds to the interest 
of the program, and the group leaders 
and speakers are among the denomina- 
tion’s specialists on the subjects they 
take up. 

With the exception of the annual fall 
meeting of the Sunday School Society, 
Tuesday morning, October 11, beginning 
at 9.15 o’clock, and a meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society before the 
General Conference opens, the only de- 
partment or organization meetings of the 
week outside of the regular conference 
sessions will be luncheons, on Wednesday, 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League and 
Ministerial Union at All Souls Church, 
a General Alliance luncheon at Hotel 
Roosevelt, and a Y. P. R. U. dinner at 
the church at 6.30 o’clock the same eve- 
ning. Dr. H. Barrett Learned of Wash- 
ington will preside, and Perey W. Gardner 
will speak at the League luncheon. Miss 
Louise Brown, treasurer, will preside at 
the Alliance luncheon, with Mrs. Caroline 
§S. Atherton, Mrs. Charles HE. St. John, 
and Mrs. John B. Nash as speakers. 

Reservations for the Y. P. R. U. supper 
should be made through Miss Virginia 
Hefty, 5 West Woodbine Street, Chevy 
Chase, Md. The speakers will be Rev. 
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Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
and Frederick T. McGill, Jr., of Newton 
Center, Mass., New England vice-president. 
That the hostess city is the national 
capital lends added interest and signifi- 
cance to the General Conference this year. 
The entire afternoon of Wednesday has 
been left open for sight-seeing, and special 
arrangements for this feature are being 
made by the Washington committee. The 
last General Conference to be held in Wash- 
ington, though not then as a meeting of 


the American Unitarian Association, was 
in 1911. 


THE PROGRAM 
Tuesday, October 11 


2.30 P.M. First Session. 
Prayer. Rev. John C. Petrie, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Address of Welcome. Rey. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, D.D., Washington, D.C. 
Appointment of Committees on 
tials, Findings, Nominations. 
Introduction of Resolutions. 
Report of Universalist-Unitarian Commis- 
sion. Prof. James A. Tufts, Wxeter, N.H. 
Final Report of Survey Commission. 
Perey W. Gardner, Providence, R.I, 


Creden- 


8.00 p.m. Second Session. 

Address: Louis C. Cornish, D.D., president 
of the Association. 

Address: ‘‘Charting the Course for Reli- 
gious Pioneers.” Samuel A. Bliot, D.D., 
Boston, Mass. 

Address: “The State of Our Organized 
Church Life and the Outlook for Our 
Cause.”” Horace Westwood, D.D., chair- 
man of General Conference Committee. 


9.30 p.m. Reception in Pierce Hall, followed 
by dancing. 


Wednesday, October 12 


9.30 a.m. Group Conferences: 

(1) “The Religion of Youth.” Carl B. 
Wetherell, A.M., Headmaster of Proctor 
Academy; Frederick T. McGill, Jr., 
Newton Center, Mass., vice-president 
MP. ake Ue 

(2) “The Problem of Services of Wor- 
ship.” Rey. Laurance R. Plank, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

(3) “Social~Relations.” Robert C. Dexter, 
Ph.D., secretary ,Department of Social 
Relations. 

(4) “The Place of Pageantry and Dra- 
matics in Religion.’”’ Hugene R. Shippen, 
D.D., Boston, Mass. 


11.00 AM. Third Session. 
Leaders of discussion groups will report 
their findings and recommendations for 

general discussion. 


1.00 p.m. Luncheons: 
Unitarian Ministerial Union, All Souls 
Church, 
General Alliance, Hotel Roosevelt, i6th 


_ and W Streets. Miss Louise Brown, 
Boston, will preside. Speakers: Mrs. 
Caroline.S. Atherton, Mrs. Charles E. 
St. John, Mrs. John Burnett Nash. 

Unitarian Laymen’s League, All Souls 
Church. Dr. H. Barrett Learned, Wash- 
ington, D.C., will preside. Speaker : 
Perey W. Gardner, president of the 
League. 


Afternoon. Free for sight-seeing. 

Delegates and visitors are invited to be 
the guests of All Souls Church on an 
automobile sight-seeing trip, visiting the 
principal points of interest in the city 
and its environs. 

(Continued on page 769) 
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To Make the Unitarian Churches 
Consecrated to Their Social Task 


Dr. Dexter tells his mission in invigorating appeal 


SOCIAL GOSPEL is not a new thing 

to Unitarians. A large part of our 
heritage is composed of the passion to 
right wrongs and to live lives consecrated 
to the common good.- And not only is it 
our precious gift from a glorious past, but 
it is a part of the everyday task of our 
ministers and laymen.. However new the 
Department of Social Relations may be, 
the spirit which it represents and the 
principles which it stands for are of long 
standing. 

It is largely that we may each benefit 
from the other’s experience and that we 
may more effectively work together that 
the Department has been re-established. 
This article does not pretend to suggest 
what may be-done, even to outline what 
has been accomplished, but simply to sug- 
gest from the experience of many of our 
churches what seems possible. 

It seems to me the task divides itself 
somewhat readily into two main fields: 
first, the educational ; second, the executive. 

For the sake of convenience and of logi- 
cal order, the educational aspects of the 
work may be considered first. 

One of the tasks of the church, and 
perhaps particularly of the liberal church, 
is what is to-day called adult education. 
True, it is a specialized form of adult edu- 
cation, primarily concerned with ethics 
and the social implications of the ethical 
yalues; but it is education, nevertheless. 
In the field of social change and among 
the common run of church members, there 
is a definite need for such continuous 
education. Most of us shed our scholar- 
ship, except that in our own chosen fields, 
with the completion of our formal educa- 
tion; and, even if we do not, we accept 
as final the conclusions which were drilled 
into us in school and college. Than this 
attitude, nothing could be more fatal in 
either the field of ethics or in the 
social sciences. To-day there are more 
changes in the social sciences even than 
in the natural sciences. Attention has 
been centered recently on the struggle over 
the natural sciences, a struggle which ap- 
pears to me as a desperate rear-guard 
action by the defenders of the old theo- 
logical concept. In the social sciences, on 
the other hand, we are just beginning 
our preliminary skirmishes between the 
defenders of the old order and the new. 
The social sciences—psychology, econom- 
ics, politics, sociology—are due to make 
over society in the next couple of cen- 
turies even more than the natural sciences 
have in the last centuries. And they are 
also due to meet an even fiercer resistance 
from the orthodox defenders of the status 
quo, The family is already under fire; 
and our political organizations, national 
and international, are subject to the 
searching criticism of these newer sciences. 

Naturally, the hue and ery will be 
raised that all the older sanctities are 
being destroyed, as was the case with the 
introduction, in the natural sciences, of the 


idea of evolution; and quite as naturally 
the liberal religious groups will—or ought 
to—align themselves with the newer 
movements. In order that we may do so 
intelligently, neither adopting anything 
simply because it is novel, nor opposing 
anything for the same reason, it is ab- 
solutely essential that the rank and file 
of our constitueney understand what is 
going on in the world to-day. Just as 
ignorance of the real facts of evolution 
is back of most of the excitement about 
it, so ignorance of the make-up of society 
lies back of most of our misunderstandings 
in that field. 

This by no means implies that the church 
shall become nothing more than a public 
forum; but it means that it is part of 
the church’s job to prepare its people for 
the application of their religion. To do 
this effectively, study groups or confer- 
ences regarding social welfare and inter- 
national good will might well become part 
of the program of every church, as they 
already are of some. They not only edu- 
cate one’s own membership, but they also 
convince outsiders that the church is in- 
terested in daily living. If this Depart- 
ment can be of service to ministers, alli- 
ances, young people’s groups, laymen’s 
leagues, etc., in making or carrying out 
plans for such undertakings, it will be 
worth while. In most communities, the 
interest is present in the church; but 
diligent effort and co-operation with local 
and national organizations are necessary 
to make it effective. Possible subjects for 
discussion are endless in number. The fol- 
lowing are but suggestions: disarmament, 
rural community life, world organization 
for peace; socialism, communism, and 
other radical movements; prohibition and 
personal liberty; free speech; crime, 
courts, and prisons; psychology and con- 
duct; local welfare organizations. 

Some people consider that such problems 
are entirely for adults;:but I am con 
vinced that our church schools could do 
far more than many of them do with the 
younger children and adolescents. I do 
not want to take the space here, but I 
believe that the time has come to bring 
the religious training of our young people 
into closer touch with everyday affairs. 
The behaviorists tell us that our motiva- 
tion is all made early in life; the church 
should try to motivate cur children intelli- 
gently in regard to social justice, peace, 
and the responsibilities of enlightened 
citizenship. 

The second general division of the work 
it is not easy to describe, because it will 
differ in each community. But almost 
every live church has problems of rela- 
tionship with social organizations, perhaps 
of social work which it has organized itself. 
The Secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations will be glad to receive inquiries 
and wherever possible to make visits to 
churches and conferences faced with social 
situations. Here again, the pooled experi- 
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ence of other churches should be of value. 


Sometimes there are old established church ' 
organizations which feel that their social | 


task has been performed and that they 


want new tasks, or want to perform their | 


present task more effectively. Here, too, 
the Department is eager to be of service. 

There are, of course, special problems 
of all sorts. For instance, there are the 
rural parishes. Here is a real opportunity 
for service, not only socially, but reli- 
giously as well. Some other communions 
have realized this opportunity and are 
revitalizing rural communities; and some 
Unitarian churches, among which those in 
Minnesota might be mentioned, are doing 
splendid work. But in order to make 
many a “First Parish’ in New England 
live again, we must widen its task and 
readjust its field in relation to modern 
social conditions. 

Another important task is that of “es- 
tablishing friendly relations with similar 
departments in other Christian fellowships 
and with social welfare organizations in 
order that the strength of our group of 
churches may be contributed to all the co- 
operative efforts for social welfare and in- 
ternational good will.” We need the help 
which we can secure from the other workers 
in the field, and I think that we need not 
hesitate to say that they need our co-opera- 
tion and help, not only as individuals but 
as a corporate body. 

We have a wonderful heritage from the 
pioneers of our faith. They were social 
prophets and practical men of affairs as 
well as farsighted men of faith. Our task 
is to help to keep alive and make effective 
the passion for social justice and world 
peace which is implicit in the liberal faith. 
It is not an easy task. I bespeak your 
patience with mistakes, shortcomings, and 
apparent lack of progress; and above all 
I desire your interest and hearty co-opera- 
tion. Those who have read so far will 
recognize that this is not a definite state- 
ment of a program. It is simply a list of 
the few tentative and sketchy suggestions 
that have been shaping themselves in my 
mind and in the minds of those who have 
generously given me their advice. While 
the statement is necessarily vague and 
general, I hope it is sufficiently specific 
to evoke comment and criticism and above 
all further suggestion. 

It should be borne in mind that this 
Department, in common with all others, is 
the servant of the churches. It can only 
be of use if you, ministers and laymen, 
Alliance branches and young people’s so- 
cieties, use it, 

Ropert ©. DEXTER. 


\ : 
NEwton CENTER, Mass.—Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Episcopal, Methodist, and 
Unitarian churches of Newton Center held 
a union service on the evening of Sep- 
tember 18 to hear a report of the Lausanne 
Conference on Faith and Order from 
Rey. Edward M. Noyes, pastor of the 
Congregational Church, who attended the 
Conference as a delegate from his de- 
nomination, 
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Treasure Trove 


; Sometimes, for the book lover as for everybody else, the keenest delight comes from sources 
wholly unexpected. By chance, there falls into one’s hands a work we have never heard of, which 


provides us with reading thoroughly delightful. 
Constance Mayfield Rourke’s Trumpets of Jubilee. 
We do not know who the author is, but she has written a highly entertaining volume. 


The other day, we happened to come upon 
It was entirely unknown, but it proved a genuine find. 


Her style is juicy, often 


pungent. Her pages are alive. In racy English, which is never dull, she describes the lives of five nineteenth- 
century prophets of optimism: Lyman Beecher; his two famous children, Mrs. Stowe and Henry Ward Beecher ; 
Horace Greeley, and P. T. Barnum. Although none of these portraits are flattering, all are well done, giving 
ample evidence of wide research and ample acquaintance with original documents and various movements of the 
times. The book is packed full of information. We have read it with cheers. Its very title is an inspiration. 


Wisdom Literature 


PROVERBS AND Dipactic Porms. By Churles 
Foster Kent and Millar Burrows. The Student’s 
Old Testament. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5.00. * 


All students and teachers of the Bible 
will be glad to learn that the series of 
yolumes comprising The Student's Old 
Testament, compiled by Professor Kent 
through many years, was not left uncom- 
pleted by the author’s untimely death. 
Besides the five volumes already issued, 
Professor Kent had completed. enough 
material for the final work. This, 
through the help of an able assistant, has 
now been completed and has just issued 
from the press. Through the securing of 
Dr. Millar Burrows, Assistant Professor 
of Biblical Literature and History of 
Religion in Brown University and a 
former pupil of Dr. Kent, the difficult task 
of bringing to an end a fresh arrangement 
and new translation of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture of ancient Israel has been accom- 
plished most successfully. The most 
eritical scholar could scarcely ask that 
it be better done. So well has the editor 
supplied the portions missing from the 
original manuscripts that it is almost 
impossible for the reader to detect where 
Dr. Kent leaves off and Dr. Burrows 
begins. The subject of this final volume 
is that most interesting section of the 
Old Testament, the Wisdom Literature, 
which to no small extent bridges the gap 
between the two Testaments, and at the 
same time indicates to what an extent the 
thinking of the’ ancient Hebrews was 
eolored by their contact with Greek phi- 
losophy and civilization. The books con- 
sidered are Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Job. All are newly translated and ar- 


ranged, prose being printed as prose and 


verse as verse. As in the earlier volumes 
of the series, the text is re-enforced with 
copious notes and introductions revealing 
the wide knowledge and searching scholar- 
ship of the editors. In the present work, 
these introductions deal not only with “The 
Work of Israel’s Wise Men or Sages,” 
“Their Literary Activity,” “The History 
and Point of View of Ecclesiastes,” and 
“The Problem and the History of the 


Book of Job,” but also contain a compre- 
hensive essay on the Apochryphal book of 
the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, 
the text of which is unfortunately omitted. 
Even with this omission, the work as it 
stands is so valuable that no Bible student 
ean afford to disregard it. For herein are 
the latest results of Biblical scholarship of- 
fered in a form as illuminating as it is con- 
vinecing. The minister or church school 
teacher who has upon his shelves the six 
volumes of The Student's Old Testament 
possesses what amounts to a veritable 
library on the subject. 

Rarely has the Book of Proverbs been 
granted a presentation more adequate 
than in the present volume. So clear is 
the translation that the reader is able to 
gather a fresh impression of this most 
human and least known of the Old Testa- 
ment writings. The same thing can also 
be said of the treatment accorded the de- 
pressing Book of Ecclesiastes, with its 
somber coloring and majestic rhetoric. 
But it is to Job, rightly dubbed by Pro- 
fessor Kent “the Matterhorn of the Old 
Testament,” that the average reader is 
most likely to turn first. And he will 
not be disappointed. Both the introduc- 
tion and the text of what Carlyle called 
“our first, oldest statement of the neyer- 
ending problem—man’s destiny, and God’s 
ways with him here in this earth,” are 
offered in a rendering entirely worthy and 
correspondingly impressive. Dr. Kent be- 
lieves that the date of the poetical por- 
tions of the book belongs ‘not earlier than 
the middle of the Persian period, and 
possibly as late as the earlier part of the 
Greek period” of Israel’s history, the 
prose sections being added by a later 
hand. Concerning the much-debated Elihu 
discourses, he holds them to be extraneous 
to the main body of the poem, ‘‘verbose 
and rather artificial expansions of the 
arguments of Eliphaz presented earlier.” 
The late Aramaic words and different 
idioms employed, aS well as the absence 
of any reference to Hlihu in the prose 
epilogue, “makes the evidence practically 
complete that chapters 382-87 were added 
by some later poet who was not satisfied 
with the treatment of innocent suffering 
in the preceding chapters and who aimed 


A. R. H. 


to present his own convictions in this 
bold and dramatic way.’ As a witness 
to the freshness and accuracy of the new 
translation, one specimen will suffice. The 
familiar lines in chapter xix. 25-27 are 
rendered thus: 


For I know that my Defender lives, 
That at last he shall stand upon earth; 
And after this skin is destroyed, 

Freed from my flesh, I shall see him, 
Whom I shall behold for myself ; 

My own eyes shall see, and no stranger’s. 


A. R. H, 


A Fundamentalist Believes 


Can Wer Beninyn? By Frank M. Goodchild, 
D.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Oo. $1.50. 


To the thousands of persons who agree 
with Dr. Goodchild, who writes a weekly 
page for The Watchman Haaminer, that 
stalwart Baptist spokesman of Fundamen- 
talism, this collection of addresses and 
sermons, covering the essential beliefs of 
orthodox Christianity, will be a vital and 
all-sufficient defense of the faith. Byery 
sentence is, for such, simple and reassur- 
ing. It is perfectly wonderful how a man 
when he truly believes, and finds no doc- 
trinal difficulties in the way of his spirit- 
ual nurture, carries even the questioning, 
doubting reader to levels of confidence in 
religion itself that the more exacting 
writer and theologian does not always 
leave in his analytical train. For this 
high service one should be thankful to 
Dr. Goodchild. As a matter of fact, there 
is much to believe in the world. The 
ability to maintain an affirmative attitude 
in general, though there may be differ- 
ences about particular theories, is a very 
great asset. The author has grown in the 
beliefs of his simple religion until they 
are the man himself. It is undeniable 
that what one believes is what one is; and 
the reason for Dr. Goodchild’s influence 
is that there are in his scheme of life 
many other controlling ideas than those 
of Fundamentalism. All of the ethical 
sanctions, the human aspirations,- the as- 
sociations for the common good, and the 
sense of fellowship in religion which is 
called the communion of saints,—all these 
things which he holds with good people 
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of every faith, are at least as potent for 
life as his more definitive dogmas. We 
feel the sincerity, the evangelical warmth, 
and the desire for the perfecting of man- 
kind, all through these pages. A. 0. D. 


The Human Family 


Tun Heating oF THE Nations. By Archi- 
bald Chisholm, D. Litt. New York: The George 
H. Doran Company. $1.50. : 

One of the “Studies in the International 
Aspect of Social Problems” being issued 
by the George H. Doran Company. While 
written especially for Englishmen, its 
candid statement of facts has real value 
for any and all Americans who suffer 
increasing restlessness under our policy 
of dollar diplomacy. Written with a 
scholar’s detachment, from special eco- 
nomic or nationalistic interests, it aims 
to help the reader see conditions inter- 
nationally. It is the author’s strong con- 
viction that nationalism can only achieve 
its fullest and highest expression when 
the antagonisms of particular states, due 
to selfish and unjust behavior, are weak- 
ened by the determination of all to help 
each, and each to help all, to their best 
life. The best approach to’ such a reali- 
zation thus far made he finds in the pro- 
ceedings of the International Labor Office 
connected with the League of Nations. 
The need for such a development he finds 
in the economic pressures in all states, 
in the need for raw materials and wider 
markets, in the phenomenon of unemploy- 
ment, in the need for ampler territory 
to receive the overflow from centers of 
congested population, in the demands of 
backward peoples for self-determination 
and self-control. This part of the book 
is one of the best presentations of this 
aspect of world affairs that has been 
made. With equal skill, the author shows 
how economic and social disturbances in 
remote quarters of the globe react in time 
unfavorably on all other parts; and again 
he finds that the direction in which we 
should be moving toward light and peace 
is vividly suggested in the work of the 
International Labor Office. Finally, iden- 
tifying those principles and aims with 
what is fundamental in the ethics and 
religion of Jesus, he calls on all Christian 
people to apply these principles to the 
policies of their own nations as members 
of the great family of political states. 

Ww. F. G. 


Girls 


On Brina A Giru. By Jessie HB. Gibson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

This book, by the dean of a high school 
in Spokane, Wash., has been some years 
in the making. The author is well 
equipped to deal with every interest a 
girl may have. She has skill in leading 
discussions among girls. She has included 
a bibliography of the best books that can be 
read with profit upon the topics considered. 
She has made it all readable and interest- 
ing. Few young people are likely to find 
this work trite or old-fashioned, for it is 
an interpretation of the world to girls and 
an interpretation of girls to themselves. 
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Anyone in any way responsible for the 
training and care of girls will find it of 
great value. Some parts may seem not so 
vital as other parts. Yet Miss Gibson has 
neglected nothing. Parents will be grate- 
ful to her, also school-teachers, and leaders 
of mothers’ child-training classes, of which 
parent-teacher associations are making 
so much. This is a good book for every 
girl to read—yes, and for every boy as 
well. Many a man would have had a much 
happier, more satisfying life could he as a 
boy have had girls interpreted to him as 


Miss Gibson has done it. Ww.F.G. 
An Old Town 
THREE HUNDRED YHARS OF QuINCY. HusvoRI- 


cAL Rerrosprect. By Daniel Munro Wilson. 
CHRONICLE OF THE THRCENTDNARY CHLEBRATION. 
By Timothy J. Collins. Quincy, Mass.: Pub- 
lished by the City Government. 

Last year, with fitting ceremonies, the 
city of Quincy, Massachusetts, observed 
the three-hundredth anniversary of its 
founding. The account of the celebration 
has now been recorded in a handsome 
volume. With rare insight, the committee 
haying the publication in charge intrusted 
the writing of the historical sketch in- 
corporated in the book to our youthful 
friend, Rey. Daniel Munro Wilson. The 
choice was a particularly happy one; for 
Mr. Wilson is not only a trained student of 
history, but as one of the previous minis- 
ters of the First Church of Quincy, he has 
made the history of both church and town 
a lifelong study. The result is a model 
of its kind. With genuine insight and 
discrimination, as well as imagination, 
he tells the story of the ancient town’s 
three centuries of life in a manner ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Of course, to most 
people Quincy is chiefly memorable for its 
long association with the Adams family, 
two members of which became Presidents 
of the United States. Yet apart from this, 
from the earliest days of its settlement as 
a part of Plymouth Colony, the community 
has borne an honorable and influential part 
in both State and Nation. In successive 
chapters, employing a style graphic and 
never dull, Mr. Wilson relates the story 
of Morton and Merrymount; the varying 
incidents of the Antinomian Controversy, 
wherein the Rey. John Wheelwright played 
so conspicuous a part; the development of 
democracy in town and church ; the origins 
of the Quincy family ; the influence of John 
Hancock, merchant prince and patriot, in 
shaping the destinies of the community ; 
the rise of the granite industry; together 
with an account of the rise of the town 
schools, which includes a vivid report of 
Adams Academy, whose most distinguished 
principal was Dr. William Everett. Inter- 
woven with these is the history of the 
Adamses through many generations, be- 
ginning with the father of John Adams, 
and continuing down through the two 
Presidents and their wives to their chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and _ great-grand- 
children, a record unequaled by any other 
American family. We congratulate Mr. 
Wilson on having written a work markedly 
superior to the average town history, a 
book of permanent value and enduring 
interest. A.B, H. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


MEN or THE MystpRIES. By Ralph W. Sock- 
man, New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

It is a pity that the man who has de- 
livered a notable series of lectures does 
not rest content with his success, instead 
of going on to put into print what, from 
the very nature of the difference between 
the spoken and the printed word, fails in 
interest and value. Possibly the many 
quotations given by Mr. Sockman, when 
he spoke before the students of De Pauw 
University, did not count against what 


he had to say; but in print these quota- 


tions give the book almost the appearance 
of a symposium or compilation. They 
certainly lessen the suggestion of orginal- 
ity. “Superstition must decrease and mys- 
tery must increase.’ Science has been 
telling us that for a long time: it hardly 
needed these lecture-talks to make us 
aware of the fact. T. V. N. 


ADVENTURES IN THE MINDS OF MEN. By 
Lynn Harold Hough. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. 

Dr. Hough is an indefatigable writer. 
Although he has already twenty-five 
printed volumes to his credit, the vigor 
of his mind and the charm of his style 
continue unabated. Not only is his work 
easy to read, but it persistently contains 
substantial mental food. What he has to 
say is always worth listening to. His 
latest book is largely made up of book 
reviews, many of them models of their 
kind; for the criticism, while pungent and 
discerning, is constructive, and it is often 
east in original form. These comments 
have a flavor pleasantly literary, and at 
the same time the charm of personal con- 
versation. Included with them, for good 
measure, are four essays dealing with 
various phases of clerical life which cannot 
fail to help any minister who reads them, 
so full are they of sound common sense, 


sympathy, and understanding. We like 

especially the chapter on “Creative 

Preaching.” AR. H. 
Scimncn THE Fautsp Mmssian. By 0. 2B 


Ayres. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 

A book to be commended to the careful 
consideration of those who find exclusively 
in science the key that unlocks the riddle 


of the universe. 


PHENOMENA OF THN BIBLE. By George A. 
Greene, Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company. 
$1.75. 


An unusual little book, interpreting the 
miracles and other extraordinary happen- 
ings of the Bible in the light of psychical 
research. 


\ 


Books Received 


Dramatic ACTIVITINS FoR YOUNG Pnropxe. 
By Grace Sloan Overton. New York: The 
Century Company. 

CHRISTIAN Lire PROBLEMS 
PEOPLH’S CLASSES AND SOCInTIES. 
Thomas Stock. 
35 cents. 

A Book snourT THH ARTISTS OF PROVINCE- 
TOowN. By Nancy W. Paine Smith. Published 
by the author. 


rok YouNG 
By Harry 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 


_ ones for parties! 


_ in a yoice just like her mother’s. 


enough,” she replied. 
dress, with yards of lace and yards of 
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Brownie and 
CHARLOTTE 


Once there was a dressmaker who kept 
a store filled with bright frocks for chil- 
dren. There were pink ones for sunny 
days, blue ones for rainy days, and yellow 
But the dressmaker’s 
little girl always wore a dark brown dress, 
because it was strong and did not show 
the dirt. That was why she was called 
Brownie. 

Of course Brownie longed to wear some 
of the pretty dresses in the store, but she 
knew that her mother needed every cent 
she could get from selling them. If there 
was enough cloth left over from a dress, 
Brownie’s mother would make a sash or 
a hair-ribbon for her, but Brownie never 
wore it long, for pink or blue or yellow 
do not match plain brown very well. 

Brownie longed for a good friend even 
more than for a new dress. She had to 
help her mother so much that there was 
no time to play with other children, and 
besides, some of them teased her about 
her one brown dress. And the little girls 
who came to buy with their mothers were 
whisked away afterwards so fast that 
neither Brownie nor the little girls had 
time to say “How-do-you-do?” 

So she learned to play by herself, and 
her favorite game was “Make Believe with 
the Dresses.” It was really acting, be- 
cause she pretended to be a lady coming 
to buy, and her mother, and herself, and 
the lady’s little girl, all at the same time. 
She called the little girl Gwendolyn 
Mortimer, and her mother Lady Mortimer. 
They were real people, who often came to 
shop, but they were always in a hurry 
and they bought a great many dresses 
without hardly waiting a minute to decide. 

One morning, when the store was per- 
fectly empty, Brownie decided to play this 
game. She walked up the steps and went 
in the door. “Good morning,’ she said, 
just as though she were a great lady. 
“T wish to buy a dress for my little girl.” 

“Come right in, Madam,” she answered, 
“T have 
a dear rosebud frock that will just suit 
Miss Gwendolyn.” 

She walked over to the hanger where 
the dress was, and looked at it with a 
haughty expression. “It is not fancy 
“T wish a scarlet 


ribbon.” 


_Gwendolyn’s mother. 


“Well, I never,’ said a real voice be- 
hind her, and she turned around as quick 
as a wink. There stood her mother, and 
Gwendolyn and Gwendolyn’s mother—all 
the real people she was pretending to be. 
They were laughing and looking very 
friendly. 

“Do you think yards and yards of rib- 
bon would make a pretty dress?” asked 
Brownie wanted to 
tun away, but she only hung her head . 
and said, shyly: 
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the Dresses 
E. WILDER 


“IT think pink or blue or yellow would 
be pretty.” 

- Gwendolyn smiled and nodded. “I 
think so, too,” she said. “And Mamma 
wants to buy lots and lots to-day.” 
' Then Brownie’s mother spoke: “And 
Brownie, dear,” she said, “I am going to 
make you a new dress. What color shall 


it be?” 
Brownie forgot, then, everything ex- 
cept that her wish was coming true. 


“Any color that a flower can be,” she 
eried, clapping her hands. 

Gwendolyn’s mother looked ‘more 
pleased than ever when she heard that. 
“T wonder if I may leave Gwendolyn 
here, to play with your little girl, while 
I finish my shopping in town,” she said. 

“Why, certainly,’ said Brownie’s 
mother. “Brownie is rather lonely, and 
would be happy to have her stop here 
any time.” 

When they heard that, Gwendolyn and 
Brownie took hold of hands and went 
over to choose a color from all the dresses 
that hung in the store. And Brownie told 
Gwendolyn all about how two of her 
biggest wishes had both come true on the 
same day! 

[All rights reserved] 


The Hollow Treasure Tree 


CARRIE BELL BOYDEN 


When Jimmie Wilson’s father and 
mother moved away from the town where 
they had always lived and bought a home 
way up in the woods of northern Michi- 
gan, Jimmie was very lonely. Instead of 
streets full of friendly people there were 
woods full of trees—just trees, trees, 
trees. But one evening, one of the old 
settlers came in to talk to his father, and 
Jimmie heard something which made him 
prick up his ears and open his eyes very 
wide indeed. 

“They say there is an old hollow tree 
around here which contains a treasure,” 
the old man said. “It must be somewhere 
on your strip of land, for it is along the 
old logging road which leads down to the 
bay. I never had time to look it up my- 
self, but maybe this boy of yours can 
scout it out. Eh, Jimmie?” he asked, giy- 
ing Jimmie a playful poke in the ribs. 

The next morning, Jimmie did not wait 
to be called. Before anyone was up, he 
had filled his mother’s wood-box and 
brought in a generous supply of water 
from the spring. So right after break- 
fast, he was ready to go down the old 
corduroy road to search for the hollow 
tree which contained the treasure. It 
was a great day. Sunshine was dancing 
through the forest leaves; birds were 
singing; bees were humming, and little 
red squirrels were scampering about. 
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Jimmie walked briskly along, looking 
eagerly on both sides of the road. How 
could he tell a hollow tree from any other 
tree, he wondered. Just then he heard a 
rumbling noise behind him, and along the 
rough road came a man in a wagon, who 
stopped his horse when he saw Jimmie. 

“Looking for something, son?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered Jimmie. “Do you know 
where there is an old hollow tree around 
here?” 

“Never noticed any,” answered the man 
cheerfully, “but I reckon there are plenty 
of them. Why don’t you make friends 
with the squirrels? They ought to know 
where the hollow trees are.” 

“Sure enough,” thought Jimmie as the 
man passed on. He sat down on a log 
and kept very quiet. One little red 
squirrel scampered by, then another and 
another, and finally one ran up a near-by 
tree trunk and disappeared. Halfway up 
the trunk there was a small hole, and as 
Jimmie gazed at it a saucy little squirrel 
stuck his head out the opening and 
winked bright eyes at him. He seemed 
to say: “I dare you to come on up here.” 
But the tree trunk was too large for 
Jimmie to climb. While he stood there, 
a man with a load of lumber passed. He, 
too, stopped to talk a minute; so Jimmie 
asked: “Do you know of an old hollow 
tree around here, anywhere?” 
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Sky Pictures 


I like the pictures best of all 

That hang upon the sky’s great wall; 

The sailing clouds that hurry by 

To make the port of Sunset Sky; 

The emerald blue that follows rain 

To welcome sunshine back again; 

The moonless blackness of the night, 

When every star’s a beacon light; 

The cold, hard grayness ere the rain 

Has washed the air all clean again > 

The blush of morning when the sun 

Peeps o’er the hilltops one by one; 

The golden glory of the sky 

When day is done and says, “Good-bye.” 

There’s always something new to see 

In the sky’s great picture-book for me. 
—Wilhelmina Seegmiller. 


Sentence Sermon 


Remember that Nature never 
her pace that man may catch up. 
—C. CG. Abbott. 


slows 


“No, I don’t,” answered the man; “but 
why don’t you watch the bees? The wild | 
bees make their home in a hollow tree, 
you know.” So Jimmie walked on quietly. 
listening for the humming of the bees. 
At a little distance from the road was an 
old dead tree. He picked up a stick, 
walked over to it, and gave it a few smart 
raps. It sounded quite hollow. Then all 
of a sudden there was a great roaring and 
buzzing from within. Jimmie ran a few 
steps away and looked back. Through a 
small hole in a branch, he could see little 
yellow winged insects flying in and out. 
A happy thought flew right into Jimmie’s 
head, and he hurried home as fast as he 
could, shouting: ‘Come with me, come! 
I’ve found the treasure in the hollow tree!” 

A little later, a ladder-and-bucket parade 
started down the old logging road. First 


’ 
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came Jimmie, grasping the top of the 
ladder with one hand and carrying a tin 
pail in the other; then came his mother 
earrying a big knife and spoon, and a 
saw; then his father, holding up the other 
end of the ladder and another large pail. 
Arriving at the hollow tree, Mr. Wilson 
put a large black veil over his hat, drew 
on old gloves, then climbed the ladder to 
the small opening where the bees were fly- 
ing in and out. With his saw, he cut out 
enough wood to make a large-sized open- 
ing; then Jimmie handed up a pail, and 
with the knife and speon Mr. Wilson care- 
fully took out the treasuré. There was 
enough to fill two pails, and it was a 
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golden color and very fragrant. “We will 
leave some here for the bees,’ said Mr. 
Wilson, “as they were Be kind as to put 
the treasure here for us.’ 

That evening the family had a feast of 
hot biscuits and honey. And the next day 
Jimmie carried a little pailful over to the 
old settler who had told them about the 
treasure tree. “Did you know,” Jimmie 
asked him, “that the treasure in the hol- 
low tree was honey?” 

“Well, yes, I kind of figured that it 
would be honey,” he said, smiling. ‘Isn’t 
that treasure enough?” And Jimmie 
agreed that it was. 


[All rights reserved] 


A Milkweed Miracle 
ANN BRADFORD 


“T do know how to spell it,” protested 
Jack, fresh from morning session in which 
spelling held animportant place. ‘‘M-i-r-a- 
e-l-e. That’s right, isn’t it, Mums?” 

“What does it mean?’ Mother looked 
not at Jack but at big brother Ben, who 
was forever doubting his small brother’s 
victories in the school arena. 

“Mean?” hesitated Ben, feeling the 
tables were being turned on him. “Mean? 
It means something that isn’t true, doesn’t 
it? . Where’s the dictionary? I know how 
to look it up in that,’ and he flung Jack 
a superior glance which was easy to trans- 
late into, ‘‘You see for yourself how far 
ahead of you I really am.” 

“Does it? Yes, do look it up,” 
Mother pleasantly. 

After long turning of pages, and mut- 
tering of the alphabet, Ben read victori- 
ously, his thumb half down the page, 
“Miracle. A wonder, a marvel.” 

“What does it say about its not being 
true?’ Mother’s voice was full of interest. 

“Well,” confessed Ben, after more mut- 
tering, “I guess it doesn’t say that.” 

“Oho! began Jack, himself never back- 
ward at jibes. 

But Mother cut him short, and foliow- 


said 


ing the oil-on-water method of mothers, 
said, “Come out in the field with me and 


I'll show you the silkiest, fairy-est miracle 
anybody ever saw.” 

“You don’t see,” began Ben. 

“You do see—everywhere, if you have 
‘sharp eyes,” said Mother, and marshaled 
them expertly before her out the door. 

In the field she stopped before a cluster 
of milkweed plants. 

“Open one of the pods,” said she. 

“They’re not ripe,” said Ben, picking a 
green pod, nevertheless, and opening it. 

“Looks like a mermaid, doesn’t it?’ said 
Mother, running her finger over the seeds 
which were so daintily overlaid that they 
indeed looked like a silver armor of flex- 
ible scales. 

“And a silk dress underneath,’ said 
Jack, with unwonted imagination, his own 
small finger lifting the scales to show the 
gleaming floss beneath. 

“See,” went on Mother, “each seed has 
little strands of silk attached to it, to 
carry it far, far away, on the windy day 
when the seeds are ripe and ready to fly 


. 


away to make milkweed plants grow in 
all sorts of places they’ye never grown 
before.” 

“But suppose,” suggested superior Ben, 
“suppose the wind doesn’t blow the dar 
the pod opens?” 

“Ah, but that’s half the miraclé,”’ said 
Mother softly, wonder in her voice as well 
as in her eyes. “One half the miracle is 
that the seeds are all tailed with silk, 
ready to fly on the wind, and the other 
half of the miracle is that the pods never 
open except on a windy day.” 

“Really ?” 

“Really and truly, no joking?” 

“Really and truly,” said Mother. 

“T guess it is a miracle,” conceded Ben. 

“T think you’re right,’ and Mother 
smiled at him. ‘And don’t for a moment 
think this is the only miracle in these 
fields.” 

“Where’s another?’ demanded Jack. 

“Byerything in this world is one,” said 
Mother, ‘“‘and that’s the fun of being alive!” 


[All rights reserved] 


Color and Odor Draw Insects 


Investigators for the Carnegie Institu- 
tion who have conducted tests at the 
Pike’s Peak laboratory for nine years say 
that flowers attract insects both by color 
and odor, and markings such as stripes 
or dots also help to guide the visitors. 
Blue, they say, is the color most popular 
among bees and other insects, red, the 
least. Even when the experimenters 
turned blue flowers upside down, bees 
sought them unerringly, though many 
bumblebees were puzzled by the new 
position and found it hard to solve the 
problem of sipping nectar from the in- 
verted blossoms. Bees have, of all the 
insects, the best memories, recalling 
places, odors, shapes, and colors, as well 
as the time of day when the nectar flows. 
For instance, they never wasted time 
over orange lotus blossoms, realizing that 
when the flowers changed from yellow to 
orange, the nectar ceased to flow. While 
fragrance attracted many insects from a 
distance, color drew them only within a 
radius of about thirty feet. Artificial 
flowers, however skillfully disguised, 
could not fool bees, butterflies, nor te 
other insects as wise as they. 
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The Little Windmill 
GRACE C, LITTLEFIELD ; 


The windmill is busy to-day— 
The little windmill ; 

It has so much to do 

Telling what is true 

About the weather. 


Now comes the wind from east, 
Then quickly veers to west; 
The windmill whirls and whirls, 
Then stops a bit to rest. 


We'll watch it while it turns, 

And learn its ways together. |. 
If from the west it blows, 

We shall have pleasant weather ; 
Then we'll go out to play, 

Or pienie all the day. 


But if the eastern wind 

Is bringing in a storm, 

The windmill turning true 

Will tell us what to do; 

So in the house we'll stay, 
Where we'll be dry and warm. 


The busy little windmill— 
How much it has to do! 
Telling what is true 
About the weather. 


The “Pupmobile” Line 


There can be no dissension among rail- 
roads as to which is the most curious 
line in the world, as surely no road can 
compare with the “Pupmobile” line, a bit 
of track laid in early days, after the gold 
strike in Alaska, between Nome and Shel- 
ton. On it real trains are in operation, 
drawn by teams of dogs. 

In 1913 the road was abandoned, after 
having operated as a steam railroad from 
1908; and until 1923, when the line was 
purchased by the Territory of Alaska, no 
traffic was maintained, several bridges were 
washed away, and stretches of track fell 
into disrepair. However, even in this 
condition, the road was used by dog 
teams, drawing light cars. After 1923, 
the Alaska Road Commission replaced 
bridges, repaired all gaps in the line, and 
made the track suitable not only for dog 
teams but for gasoline speeders—automo- 
biles equipped with flange wheels and 
Fordson tractors fitted for operation on 
the line. The “Pupmobile”’ line observes 
its rules as carefully as do the large 
railway companies. Sidings and passing 
tracks are carefully planned, and sched- 
ules so arranged that cars meet at desig- 
nated places. 

One train, made up of four small-wheel 
flat cars, and carrying about fifty pounds 
of baggage, was recently run by two 
Eskimo girls, aged eight and eleven! 
They attended competently to switching 
and schedule, and were as unconcerned 
at traveling alone for forty-five miles 
through the woods as any seasoned train- 
man. 

The road, owned by the Alaskan Terri- 
tory, and operated by the Alaskan Rail- 
road Commission, is open to the public. 
Anyone tired of more luxurious methods 
of travel would do well to take a trip on 
the “Pupmobile.” 
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“Orientation” for 


‘The Christian Register 
Meadville Juniors 


Autumn quarter opens to-morrow—New courses— Observation 
trips for seniors to Chicago’s social 
service institutions 


HE autumn quarter of the academic 

year of 1927-28 at Meadville Theological 
School, the eighty-third year of its history, 
opens at Chicago, Ill., September 30. 

The prospectus for the School contains 
several interesting innovations. One is the 
orientation course for incoming students 
to be given by all the faculty. Another 
is the requirement for all seniors of a 
year in social problems and agencies, with 
observation field trips to the great social 
service institutions of Chicago. A third is 
the synchronization of the S. T. M. year 
of residence and work with that of the 
University of Chicago A.M. residence and 
work, so that a student with a Ph.B. and 
B.D. may, in four quarters of residence 
and work, completed with high credit, 
though with but one dissertation, obtain 
both master’s degrees. 

Three Unitarian ministers have been 
registered at the Meadville Theological 
School during the Summer Quarter: Rev. 
Henry F. Waring of Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell of Rostindale, Mass. ; 
and Rey. John Hershey of Geneseo, IIl. 
In addition, F. J. Karle, 8.T.M., 1927, Har- 
yard Divinity School, attended lectures the 
larger part of the quarter. Sixteen of the 
regular students remained to finish or to 
continue their courses. 


Of the 1927 graduates, Raymond B. 
Brigg has been called to All Souls Church, 
Evanston, Ill. On August 14, Mr. Bragg 
was married to Miss Marjorie Thompson 
in the Browning Room at Lincoln Center. 
W. Frank Swift of the senior class acted 
as best man, and Dr. Curtis W.- Reese per- 
formed the ceremony. 

Richard W. Seebode, Ph.B., is to be 
assistant minister at the First Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., and Esmond §. 
Ferguson, Ph.B., has already started work 
in the First Unitarian Church of New 
Orleans, La. : 

During the summer the seniors have 
been responsible for services at the Third 
Unitarian Church of Chicago, Ill, the First 
Unitarian Church at Milwaukee, Wis., and 
the First Unitarian Church at Hobart, 
Ind. At the First Unitarian Church of 
Chicago during August, Prof. Charles H. 
Lyttle has interpreted four great religious 
liberals—Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, 
Kant, and Beethoven. 

Callers at the School have included Rey. 
Lon Call of Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Harvey 
Loy of Rutherford, N.J.; Rev. Robert 
Raible of Cambridge, Mass.; and Dr. Wil- 
liam Jerome Wilson of Washington, D.C. 


General Conference 
i (Continued from page 763) 

6.30 p.m. Y. P. R. U. Dinner, All Souls Church. 
Speakers: Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Frederick T. McGill, 
Jr., New England vice-president. Reser- 
vations for dinner tickets, 75 cents each, 
should be made to Miss Virginia Hefty, 
5 West Woodbine Street, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


8.00 p.m. Fourth Session. 

Chief Justice William Howard Taft, LL.D., 
past president of the General Conference, 
will preside. 

Address: “The 
Order.” 

Address: “Religion in the Social Order.” 
Owen R. Lovejoy, LL.D., St. Petersburg, 
Fila. 


Thursday, October 13 


Group Conferences :- 

Education: The Problem 
of the Child.” Mrs. Robert Mayer- 
Oakes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary Department of Reli- 
gious Hducation. 

(2) “Reaching the Multitude.” Preston 
Bradley, D.D., Chicago, Ill.; Victor BE. 
Harlow, A.M., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

(3) “Unitarian Publications.” Charles F. 
Dowd, Toledo, Ohio. 

(4) “Parish Management and Vinance.” 
Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 


11.00 a.m. Fifth Session. 
Leaders of discussion groups will report 
their findings and recommendations for 

general discussion. 


2.30 p.m. Sivth and Final Session, 
Unfinished Business. 
Report of Committee on Findings. 


Church in the World 


9.00 A.M. 
(1) “Religious 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Report of Committee on Nominations. 
Blection of General Conference Committee 
for 1929. 
4.30 p.m. Meeting of Directors, American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Lend-a-Hand Conference 


The autumn conference of Lend a 
Hand Clubs will be held with the Melrose, 
Mass., Club in the Unitarian Church, 
October 29. Mrs. George S. Derby, di- 
rector of the Junior Red Cross in Greater 
Boston, Mass., will tell of what school 
children under her direction have done 
for other children, both in America and 
in foreign lands. 

Two Southern workers have promised 
to speak of their work if their traveling 
schedules will bring them to Boston at 
the date of the conference. They are 
Mrs. John ©. Campbell, founder of the 
new Folk School at Brasstown, N.C., and 
Mrs. Clelia P. McGowan, a native of 
Charleston, 8.C., chairman of the Inter- 
Racial Commission of South Carolina. 


Rev. Ernest C. Smith Curator 

Rey. Ernest C. Smith, secretary for ten 
years of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, and more recently in charge of the 
Unitarian Churches in Greeley and Fort 
Collins, Colo., has received an appoint- 
ment as curator of the herbarium at the 
Colorado Agricultural College at Fort 
Collins. Last June, Mr. Smith took the 
degree of Master of Science at the Col- 
lege. Botany was his major subject, 


769 
To Save Railroad Fare 


If everybody will follow instructions, 
going to Washington, it will 
be all gain 


Practically all of the railroads grant re- 
duced fares, on the so-called Certificate 
Plan, to delegates and members of their 
families attending the General Conference 
in Washington, D.C., October 11-13. Co- 
operation on the part of those who go to 
Washington is necessary to secure the 
special rates, because no reductions will 
be made unless 250 certificates are pre- 
sented at Washington. If that number of 
certificates is presented, all who hold them 
will be entitled to a reduction of one-half 
of their return fare. The procedure should 
be as follows: 

(1) Tickets at the regular one-way fare 
rate to Washington should be purchased, 
and at the same time the purchaser should 
ask for a certificate. It is a mistake to 
ask for a receipt. 

(2) These certificates should be handed 
in to George G. Davis, executive secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
when the delegates register at All Souls 
Church in Washington, for validation by 
a special agent of the railroads, who will 
be in attendance on the three days of the 
conference. If certificates are presented 
later than 5.80 on Thursday, no reduction 
on the return fare can be obtained. 

(3) If the required 250 certificates are 
presented, reduced fares will be granted 
and, upon presentation of their certificates 
at the railway ticket office, delegates will 
be able to purchase return tickets at one- 
half the regular fare. Children will be 
entitled to the same reduction, and a cer- 


tificate issued to a child at half-fare rates 


will count the same as one held by an 
adult. The certificates and reduced fare 
tickets are not transferable. 

Several attempts have been made to 
secure reduced rates, both at General Con- 
ferences and at the Anniversaries in May; 
generally, however, without success, be- 
cause those coming short distances do not 
ask for certificates when purchasing their 
tickets. While the saving to them would 
be small, co-operation on their part would 
result in great saving to those traveling 
long distances. At New Haven in 19238, a 
special effort was made to secure reduced 
rates and, of the eight hundred attending 
the Conference, more than five hundred 
presented certificates. This proves that 
it can be done. 

In May of 1926, although repeated 
notices and requests were sent out, only 
244 certificates were presented. If only six 
more people had taken the trouble to ask 
for certificates when purchasing their 
tickets, hundreds of dollars would have 
been saved to delegates coming from the 
West and South. 


Called to Santa Monica 


Rey. James W. Macdonald has resigned 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Dayton, Ohio, effective October 
31, to become the minister of the newly 
organized All Souls Unitarian Church of 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
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“Come Down 


The Christian Register 
to Dighton!” 


And they did 


HEN the Unitarian ministers met at 

Deerfield, Mass., in the fall of 1926, 
a group of men were gathered around 
a table one eyening discussing celestial 
and mundane things—Humanism and 
Theism, cabbages and kings. Someone ex- 
pressed regret that there were not more 
opportunities for brethren to meet around 
a table in man-to-man talks such as they 
were then enjoying,, that at most Unita- 
rian gatherings theré wére overloaded pro- 
grams with set addresses which allowed 
very little opportunity for informal dis- 
cussion and the serious consideration of 
the minister’s problems. 

The writer, who was present as a 
listener, suggested that sometime in the 
summer of 1927 the group come down to 
Dighton, Mass., and spend a week in in- 
formal but frank discussion of such themes 
as those present cared to consider. The 
outcome was the gathering which took the 
name of “A Conference on Progress in 
Religious Thinking,” and which was held 
in Dighton the week of September 12-17. 

At the last session before adjournment, 
the question was put, “Has it been worth 
while?’ Here are some of the answers: 

“Of all the gatherings which I have 
attended in my life as a minister, with 
one exception, this has been the most valu- 
able to me.” “It was a mental feast. We 
had good-fellowship, understanding, and 
tolerance.” ‘To commune with personali- 
ties in a sympathetic understanding is to 
serve both parties, the speaker and the 
personalities, for the realization of a 
larger social and religious purpose.” “I 
have found fellowship. Perhaps good- 
fellowship expresses my thought. To me 
there has come a broader and deeper un- 
derstanding of the minister’s duty. There 
is a vision of things spiritual in the mat- 
ters talked of.” “We have been fighting 
our battles alone; now we will return to 
our parishes with the consciousness that 
others are standing with us. I have found 
friendship in a fellowship of freedom.” 
“In bringing men of different opinions 
together, we found unity of purpose in a 
friendly comradeship, and at the same 
time we have enjoyed a feast of reason.” 

Men of all shades of opinion were in- 
vited to attend and take part. Member- 
ship was not confined to Unitarians. Rep- 
resentatives of four different denomina- 
tions were present. Sessions were held in 
the morning and evening, with afternoons 
spent in rest and recreation. Head- 
quarters were at the Eddy House, a little 
country inn of candles and kerosene lamps, 
good cooking, and comfortable beds. 

The program dealt with two sets of 
themes, theological discourses and the min- 
ister’s problems. The topics were sug- 
gested by asking those who were planning 
to attend to send in titles of subjects 
which they wished to discuss. The round- 
table idea was followed. 

At the first session on Monday morning, 
September 12, Rey. Harry EH. Olcott, a 
Baptist minister, led the discussion on 
“The Minister and Outside Interests.” In 
the evening, Rev. George L. Thompson 
gave an address on “Cosmotheism, the 
Scientific View of Deity.” Tuesday morn- 


ing, Rev. Stephen G. Palmer led a dis- 
cussion on “The Ministers’ Study Methods.” 
Mr. Palmer has had many years’ expe- 
rience as a teacher, and used the “case 
method” in presenting his subject. In the 
evening, Prof. Harry EB. Rouillard of Tufts 
College, a Universalist, gave a paper on 
“Preparing a New Religious Terminology,” 
in which he pointed out that terms are in 
use which no longer convey their original 
meaning and which are inadequate to 
express the ideas of present-day religious 
thinking among liberals. In other fields 
of thought, new terms have been coined to 
meet the needs of the time. Why not make 
an effort to serve religious thinkers by 
searching for, and using, terms which will 
not mean one thing to the speaker and 
writer and another to the hearer and 
reader? In the afternoon, Professor Rouil- 
lard gave readings from modern American 
poetry. 

Wednesday morning, Rev. Homer L. 
Sheffer of Athol, Mass., gave a very help- 
ful talk on “Worth-while Books for the 
Minister.” In the afternoon, the people of 


What Dors He Mean—Neutral? 
GroRGE LAWRENCE PARKER 

In his book, “Why I am A Spiritual Vaga- 
bond,” Mr. Thomas L. Masson speaks of three 
kinds of churches: “the Catholic, the- Protes- 
tant, and the Neutral, like the Unitarians!” 

I wonder where he got that “neutral, like 
the Unitarians”! 

What are they neutral about? 

They are not neutral about good and evil— 
at least not any more so than anybody else. 
Channing was no neutral, nor Theodore 
Parker, nor Edward Everett Hale. Darwin 
wasn’t neutral; and his mother, who formed 
his mind, was a Unitarian. The Hall of Fame 


has more Unitarians in it than any other | 


“denomination.” 
give to neutrality! 

Jesus was in some things a neutral. He 
said it made no difference whether or not I 
go through certain forms and ceremonies; but 
that it makes a great difference whether or 
not I love God and my neighbor. He was 
neutral about baptismal water, but not about 
giving a cup of water to a thirsty man. He 
was neutral about some points of theology, 
but not about righteous deeds and thoughts. 

Is this what Mr. Masson means when he 
says Unitarians are neutrals? ; 

Unitarians are Positive Affrmativists. They 
insist on good men and women, not outwardly 
but inwardly. They insist on goodness applied 
to actual things, not to theory alone. They 
insist on good thoughts, on good books, on 
good music, on good character, on good work, 
on good play, on good hope, on good faith, 
on good art, on good economics, on good feel- 
ing, on good cheer, on good business, on good 
churches, on good praying. Everywhere they 
insist that the adjective “good” should be 
joined to something real, and not left to float 
“lonely as a cloud” in the sky. 

We believe that God is good; and that if 
anyone ever attached any evil to Him, that 
person was mistaken. 

I wonder why Mr. Masson did not say 
“Catholic, Protestant, and Realist, like the 
Unitarians”! 


That’s strange testimony to 
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the Dighton Unitarian Church gaye the 
visitors an automobile ride to South Dart-! 
mouth, Mass., 
estate of Col. Edward Green and went 
aboard the old whale-ship Morgan. In the 
evening, Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of Ros- 
lindale, Mass., gave an address on “Why I 
Am a Theist.” Opening with an auto- 
biographical sketch as a background for 


his belief, the speaker said that he could | 


no longer believe in the historic theistic 
conception, but must modify it to meet his 
broader vision. He said, in the words of 
Matthew Arnold, “I believe in a Power not 
ourselves which makes for righteousness.” 

Rey. Ernest Caldecott on Thursday 
morning presented, as his contribution, 
“The Ethical Implications of Humanism.” 
Mr. Caldecott emphasized three points: 
that man must know and rely on his own 
resources; that there are resultant obliga- 
tions attendant upon confidence in poten- 
tialities of the world and this life; that 
right leadership must be employed. In his 
closing remarks he made a fine appeal 
that character principles be exemplified. 
In the afternoon, a trip was made to the 
Bristol County Agricultural School. In 
the evening, Mrs. Paul Merritt led the dis- 
cussion on ‘The Minister’s Relation to the 
Chureh School.” Mrs. Merritt, who was 
formerly connected with the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church, and 
who has had several years’ field experience 
as a practical worker, said that the fact 
that her father, husband, brother, and 
several near relatives were all ministers 
gave her confidence that she understood 
the minister’s viewpoint. 

Rev. Gabriel Rombotis, recently gradu- 
ated from the Meadville ‘Theological 
School, led the discussion on Friday morn- 
ing. Hesaid: “Religion tends to synthesis. 
Analysis without synthesis brings the dis- 
integration of the human being. It brings 
intellectual depravity and moral degener- 
acy. The idea of God may be a center of 
unity in the infinite variety of things. 
This idea differs with the education and 
culture of man.” 

At the closing session Friday afternoon, 
a brief summary of the week was made. 
It was unanimously voted that another 
conference be held in Dighton next sum- 


where they visited the _ 


mer and that a program on sociology be | 


formulated. It was also decided to limit | 


the number to be invited to a small body, 
or else to arrange group meetings, so that 
the advantage of full discussion would be 
secured. This year’s experiment seems to 
have demonstrated that the round-table 
plan has real value. : 

The headquarters overlooked the Taunton 
River and the green woods of Berkley, 
Mass., beyond. On the opposite shore of 
the river, at ebb tide, may be seen old 
Dighton Rock with its enigmatic inscrip- 
tions, which have for three hundred years 
been a matter of mystery and speculation 
to the archzeologist, and to which Professor 
Delabarre now thinks that he has found 
the key. The conference met in an en- 
vironment which lends itself readily to 
rest, meditation, and fraternity. ‘The 
weather was perfect: days brilliant with 
autumn sunlight on sparkling waters, 
nights glorious with moonlight in which 
vapor wraiths danced over shimmering 


waves. 
Grorce L. THompPsonN. 
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Students Form “Commonwealth of Proctor” 


Academy opens forty-eighth year at Andover, N.H.— 
Headmaster Wetherell in speaking appointments 


OCTOR ACADEMY at Andover, N.H., 
began its forty-eighth year on Sep- 
tember 15. At the opening chapel service, 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell welcomed 
the entire student body and faculty, and 
urged that all of them together live up to 


the slogan, “Give the Best—Hxpect the 


Best.” 4 

“Our responsibilities,’ said Mr. Weth- 
erell, “are threefold—character, health, 
scholarship. We should cultivate and 
cherish a loyalty to our co-operative en- 
deavor, Proctor Academy, and not allow 
ourselves to be loyal simply to an indi- 
vidual nor to any particular group of 
individuals. Proctor is not a place prima- 
rily to prepare for college or for busi- 
ness—rather is it an opportunity to be 
enjoyed and shared so that we may learn 
to live, to serve, to become useful citizens 
in this world of ours.” 

The teachers assembled the day before 
the formal opening. With other members 
of the school staff they had dinner and 
then adjourned to the headmaster’s house, 
where the first formal teachers’ meeting 
of the year was held. 

Hach dormitory has effected its organi- 
zation—the girls in Cary House, electing 
as president Florence Westwood, recently 
of Toledo, Ohio, now of Hingham, Mass. ; 
the boys in Gannett House, electing as 


their president Shirley W. Wynne of New 
York City. Within a short time the 
officers of the “Commonwealth of Proctor,” 
the student government organization, will 
be chosen. ‘ 

Gannett House entertained Cary House 
and the teachers resident at the school at 
an informal dance on September 16. The 
football practice is under way, games 
having been arranged with Colby, Holder- 
ness, Lebanon, and West Side High School 
of Manchester, N.H., and other dates are 
pending. 

Many inquiries about the school reach 
the headmaster’s office. ‘ 

The headmaster has already arranged 
the following appointments for the re- 
mainder of the year 1927: Lenox, Mass., 
Laymen’s League Convention; the bien- 
nial meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association in Washington, D.C., October 
12; Laconia, Nashua, Franklin, Walpole, 
Portsmouth, and Exeter, N.H., Leominster, 
Mass. 

He hopes to have as many opportunities 
as possible to bring Proctor Academy to 
the attention of Unitarian organizations, 
to describe to them the scholastic and 
character-building program of this school, 
to which Unitarians have given so much 
of their time, strength, and money. 


Memorial to Pére Hyacinthe 
for His Church in Geneva 


RIENDS of the late Pére Hyacinthe, 
. the great preacher and courageous lib- 
eral, are preparing to set up a memorial 
likeness of him in his old free church in 
Geneva. If this design is to be carried 
to success, the sum of $400 remains to 
be collected. European admirers of Pére 
Hyacinthe have done what they could, 
and now ask their American comrades in 
liberal religion, and especially Unitarians, 
whom they regard as foremost in that 
cause, to help them raise this needed 
amount. The undersigned approve the pur- 
pose of the memorial, and herewith recom- 
mend it to the generosity of Unitarians. 
Pére Hyacinthe was a man whom 
posterity should not forget. In the mid- 
nineteenth century he was a Carmelite 
monk and the most eloquent preacher in 
France. Great as the honors were which 
his church had conferred upon him, higher 
distinctions still manifestly awaited him. 
He gave them all up at the call of con- 
science. Sorrowfully, charitably, and 
nobly he left his church and became in 
Europe a lonely and majestic voice plead- 
ing for obedience to conscience as our 
supreme testimony to the service of God. 
So he lived a soldier of the spirit; so he 
died a prophet of the Most High. To-day, 
when Hurope and the world are threatened 
both by spiritual destitution and by theo- 
logical reaction, it is fit that the likeness 
of such a man should mark a spot where 
he bore witness unto truth. American 
liberals will wish to have a part in see- 


ing to it that a great soul who was of 
their kindred shall be thus remembered. 
Lovis C. CoRNISH, 
SAMUEL A. ELI07, 
ELMER 8. Fores, 
Percy W. GARDNER, 
FrANcIS G, PEABODY, 
Minot SIMoNS, 
WitiiaM L. SULLIVAN, 
CAROLINE S. ATHERTON, 
Anna M. BANOROFT, 
Lucy LOWELL, 
CHARLES H. STRONG, 
MartTHa HB. 8t. JoHN. 


Contributions may be sent to Mrs. 
Charles E. St. John, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Miss Lawrance at San Jose 


Miss Mary Lawrance, whose work in- 


religious education at Hollis, L.I., laid the 
foundations for the Hollis church, is now 
director of religious education in the First 
Unitarian Church of San Jose, Calif,, 
where her father, Dr. William I. Lawrance, 
is the minister. After leaying Hollis, Miss 
Lawrance served as director of religious 
education in the First Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mr. Reifsnider’s New Pastorate 

Rey. Edson Reifsnider, formerly min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Long Beach, Calif. has accepted the 
pastorate of the Santa Paula, Calif., Uni- 
versalist Church, succeeding Rey. Frank 
L. Masseck. He will begin his new duties 
October 1, 


771 
Dedicate Eddy Hall 


Bell Street Chapel’s memorial io 
founder—Rev. C. W. Porter- 
Shirley is minister 

Eddy Hall of Bell Street Chapel in 
Providence, R.I., was dedicated to the 
memory of the Chapel’s founder, the late 
James Eddy, on September 11. The sery- 
ice was conducted by Rey. C. W. Porter- 
Shirley, recently called to the pastorate 
of the Chapel, with members of the 
Sunday-school and the Chapel fellowship 
participating. 

Bell Street Chapel was built and en- 
dowed by Mr. Eddy, and was dedicated on 
December 1, 1889. The clergy taking part 
in the exercises were Rey. E. Benjamin 
Andrews, president of Brown University ; 
Dr. Thomas R. Slicer; Rev. H. W. Rugg, 
and Rey. H. C. Hay. The first resident 
minigter was Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

In building the Chapel, Mr. Eddy said: 
“What I desire above all things else is 
to assist in founding and building up a 
religious society which shall be guided 
by the highest principles of truth and 
right which the mind of our day can con- 
ceive. I desire to help form a religious 
society which can say: ‘We are inside 
Christianity, as we are inside of all the 
religions of the world, in every truthful 
principle which Christianity or any other 
system of religion inculeates. And we 
are outside every belief and principle of 
Christianity or other religious system 
which underestimates the character of 
God or lessens the true dignity of man.’ ” 

While there is a bronze tablet in memory 
of Mr. Eddy, no part of the Chapel build- 
ing bears his name, and the renovation 
of what was once the Chapel school room 
has given the society an opportunity to 
call the room Eddy Hall. The Dramatic 
Society has built a new stage, and other 
structural additions will provide adequate 
room for the educational and social work 
of the society. 


its 


Dr. Perkins Begins Service 
At King’s Chapel, Boston 


Dr. John Carroll Perkins, minister in 
eharge at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
will preach at the Chapel on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 2, for the first time since his ap- 
pointment. Since 1914, Dr. Perkins has 
been pastor of the University Unitarian 
Church of Seattle, Wash., but he is well 
known in New England and has many 
friends in this vicinity. He was born in 
Maine and graduated from Bates College. 
He taught in Boston before he was or- 
dained to the Unitarian ministry in 1891. 
For twenty-three years he was pastor of 
the First Parish in Portland, Me. In his 
work at King’s Chapel he will be assisted 


- in 1927-28 by a board of visiting Sunday 


preachers, as follows: Dean Willard L. 
Sperry of Harvard Theological School; 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Plummer Pro- 
fessor Dmeritus of Christian Morals, Har- 
vard University; President W. H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University ; Principal R. 
Bruce Taylor, Queen’s University, Canada ; 
Rey. Lawrence Clare, Church of the 
Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 


772 
Mr. Tegarden Installed 


Perception, release of the Divine, is 
business of the church, says 
Dr. Patterson 


A large congregation greeted Rey. JB. 
Hollis Tegarden, when he was installed 
as minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Hopedale, Mass., Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 19. These visiting clergyman took 
part in the service: ; 

Rey. Vernon Deming of the Union 
Evangelical Church in Hopedale, Scripture 
reading and invocation; Dr. George F. 
Patterson, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, sermon; Rey. 
Charles R. Joy of All Souls Church in 
Lowell, Mass., greeting of fellowship; 
Rey. Fred R. Lewis of the First Parish 
in Beverly, Mass., charge to the minister; 
Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen of the Unitarian 
Church in Uxbridge, Mass., charge t@ the 
people. The act of installation was led 
by Charles A. Forster, president of the 
Parish Committee. 

That the great business of the church 
is first the perception and then the release 
of the Divine was the central thought of 
Dr. Patterson’s sermon. 

“In the older communions,” he said, 
“there are certain forms which are an 
aid to the creation of the atmosphere to 
worship, and therefore to the perception 
of the Divine. This is notably true 
among the Catholic churches, somewhat 
less true with the Anglicans, and markedly 
true with those of the pronounced Evan- 
gelical type; though in the last case it 
is not a matter of form, but of fervor 
which approaches the spirit of the Pente- 
cost. Our group of free churches, how- 
ever, are outwardly characterized less 
by their likenesses than by their differ- 
ences. If one church arranges a service 
that meets its need, it would seem to be 
sufficient reason for the other churches’ 
choosing something different. We range 
all the way from the lofty dignity of the 
ritualistic service to the casual com- 
radery of a service that follows no set 
forms whatever. A stranger entering one 
of our churches might easily find the 
minister preaching about literature, sci- 
ence, art, sociology, philosophy, even now 
and then about religion. To many people 
this is extremely disturbing. They see 
in it the lack of unity, if not the prophecy 
. of disintegration. Our churches seem to 
be wholly unrelated, unable to agree upon 
any course of procedure; but are we not 
making a very grave error? 

“Should we not remind ourselves that 
outward uniformity almost never means 
unity of purpose, and should not our very 
freedom predicate not one approach to 
truth, but many approaches? Is it not 
entirely possible to receive the Divine 
through the medium of literature, phi- 
losophy, science, and art? Is not one of 
the greatest things that we have done, 
and one of the most necessary things to 
be done, the raising of all efforts after 
truth to the level of Divine commissions? 
To be sure, we must have a broad defini- 
tion of the Divine. It must be great 
enough to include all of the noble enthusi- 
asms and the self-sacrificing efforts of 
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humanity. It must not be restricted to 
race, book, or creed. It must recognize 
light as light, wherever it is found. 

“To perceive and to free and to set at 


. work the Divine in life is to found a 


church against which, it may indeed be 
said, the gates of death cannot prevail. 
Likewise, it is to give it an ethnology, a 
real ethnology that is based upon eternal 
principles.” 


Ecclesia 


Whence comes the word “ecclesiastical 
Did the original word always have to do 
with the church? How the Greek ecclesia 
changed its meaning when early Chris- 
tianity took it over was explained by Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach in a recent sermon 
at the Unitarian Chureh in Newtoo 
Center, Mass., where he is supplying the 
pulpit for the first eight Sundays of the 
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year. He said in substance: 
“Heclesia—that means church. But 
once it meant something else. The ec- 


clesia was a political meeting where the 
people, especially in Athens, gathered to 
discuss public questions. It had nothing 
to do with a place of worship. The word 
ecclesia is of two parts, ek, meaning ‘out,’ 
and kalein, meaning ‘to call.’ The people 
were called out to talk over their common 
problems, precisely as they were called 
out in the town meeting of old New 
England. 

“Somehow it got into the mind of the 
early Christians, who were good _ bor- 
rowers of ideas from other people, that 
the écclesia could be improved by becom- 
ing a religious center. After all, they 
probably said, nothing is more public than 
religion, and all people are by nature 
religious. I wonder if Clement of Alex- 
andria, one of the greatest and most lib- 
eral of the church fathers, had something 
to do with it. In any case, the ecclesia 
became a spiritual assembly, and the word 
was also used for the building. To-day 
everything ecclesiastical belongs to the 
church. The old political use of the word 
has passed away. And that is not surpris- 
ing; for through all the centuries, the 
church, or the ecclesia, has discussed public 
questions and given them their highest 
and widest and deepest meaning. Noth- 
ing human is alien to the church; indeed, 
all things human are the church’s supreme 
interest. 

“There is no call like that of the ec- 
clesia, for here we discuss life’s public 
questions, and the people both listen and 
have their say. In the whole world, there 
is nothing like the free, catholic, and 
democratic atmosphere of the true ec- 
clesia, Not just a few, but all members 
of the church are called out. If some of 
them hang back, let them. remember 
Moses. He had made up his mind, as the 
story runs in Hxodus, to lead his flock 
‘back to the wilderness. But a Voice 
spoke and he heard it. Pharaoh was op- 
pressing the children of Israel. That de- 
cided Moses. God said, ‘Arise, and go!’ 
Moses went. If he had not been called 
out, he would probably have died un- 
known, with his sheep in the back woods.” 
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Six 1927 Graduates Settled 


Tuckerman School record—Opening of’ 
new year, October 3 


The Tuckerman School opens its doors 
for the nineteenth year on Monday, Octo- 
ber 3, at its headquarters at 33 West 
Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 

There will be a number of changes and 
improvements in the curriculum this year. 
Much time and attention will be given to 
the administrative problems of churches 
and church schools. Rev. Walter S. 
Swisher will give a course of lectures 
running throughout the year, on “The 
Psychology of Public Worship,” with es- 
pecial attention to music and reading of 
the Scripture. Other members of the 
faculty will lecture on the psychological 
problems of religion and of life. 

The question is often asked whether the 
work of parish assistant and director of 
religious education in the churches and 
church schools constitutes a promising yo- 
cation for our young women. The answer 
is, “Yes.” Is there a demand for them? 
Yes, a constantly growing demand. 

Six young women who received their 
diplomas from the Tuckerman School in 
1927 are settled as follows: Miss Hester 
Cushing is parish assistant to Dr. William 
L. Sullivan in the Church of the Messiah, 
St. Louis; Miss Helen J. Destemps, who 
is also house mother at 33 West Cedar 
Street, is assistant to Dr. Addison Moore 
in the First Church, Chestnut Hill, Mass. ; 
Miss Lucretia T. Gartrell is assistant to 
Dr. Charles E. Park at the First Church 
in Boston; Miss Elizabeth M. Johnson is 
assistant to Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer in the 
First Parish, Concord; Miss Evelyn O. 


“Streeter is assistant to Rev. William G. 


Eliot in the First Unitarian Society, Port- 
land, Ore.; and Miss Greta Sundholm is 
assistant to Rey. Palfrey Perkins in the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Miss Frances W. Wood of the Class of 
1926 is now parish assistant to Dr. Augus- 
tus P. Reccord in the First Congregational 
Unitarian Society in Detroit, Mich. 

Beginning as a modest training school 
for Sunday-school teachers in old Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, in 1909, the 
School has steadily progressed until it now 
occupies an important place in denomina- 
tional life. It obtained the valuable prop- 
erty at 33 West Cedar Street, where its 
varied activities could be properly housed. 
Dean Harriet E. Johnson has unusual 
scholarship and administrative ability, and 
the faculty represents high academic 
standards and unusual ability. 

The Tuckerman School would greatly 
appreciate both accessions of students and 
increased financial support to carry on 
this distinctly Unitarian work. 


Meet in Germantown Theater 


The Unitarian Church of Germantown, 
Pa., held its first service of the year 
September 18 in the Germantown Theater, 
where the congregation will worship until 
the completion of the new church building 
at-6511 Lincoln Drive. 


ht 


of Art, Detroit, Mich. 
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General Pulpit Exchange 


The Christian Register 


of the Liberal Churches 


hepa and country-wide exchange 
of Universalist and Unitarian minis- 
ters will take place on Sunday, October 9, 
in accordance with a resolution unani- 
mously adopted last winter in Washington, 
D.C., at the meeting of the Commissions 
of the Unitarian and Universalist fellow- 
ships. This exchange is designed to give 
outward expression to the fraternal good 
will which animates the ministers and 
people of the liberal Christian churches. 
Late in August a letter went out to the 
ministers of both denominations throughout 
the country, over the signatures of Rey. 
John §S. Lowe, general superintendent of 
the Universalist General Convention, and 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, until September 1 


president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. This letter invited the co-opera- 
tion of the ministers to this plan, by ar- 
ranging for the supply of pulpits on Oc- 
tober 9 through exchange with a minister 
of the other liberal fellowship in the com- 
munity or neighborhood, and promised the 
assistance of State superintendents and 
field officers of both denominations in 
working out the details. 

Dr. Eliot’s pulpit in the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, will be occupied on that 
date by Dr. Frank O. Hall, and exchanges 
are being effected throughout New Eng- 
land. Some States in the South and West 
are already well organized for this general 
exchange of liberal ministers. 


Personals 


James D. Dole, who gave prizes totaling 
$35,000 for successful non-stop airplane 
flights from the mainland of the United 
States to Honolulu, Hawaii, is the son 


‘of Dr. Charles F. Dole, minister emeritus 


of the Unitarian Church of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., and author of many publica- 
tions on the social applications of liberal 
religion. The son developed the pineapple 
resources of the Hawaiian Islands. He is 
the president of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, and a member of the National 
Aéronautie Association. The records of 
the Jamaica Plain church show that he 
joined that church on March 22, 1894, 
during his father’s pastorate. The prize 
of $25,000 offered by Mr. Dole for the first 
flyer to make the trip was won by Arthur 
C. Goebel of Santa Monica, Calif., and 
the $10,000 prize for the next successful 
flight was captured by Martin Jensen of 
Honolulu. 


Rey. and Mrs. Milton BE. Muder of West- 
wood, Mass., have announced the marriage 
of their daughter, Genevieve, to H. Herbert 
Seale, on September 18, in Westwood. 


Richard H. Hill, a member of the First 
Unitarian Church of Louisville, Ky., and 
formerly one of its trustees, has been 
appointed judge of the Chancery Branch, 
First Division, Jefferson Circuit Court. 


Prof. Benjamin F. March of the faculty 
of the School of Chinese Studies, Peking, 
has recently returned to America to be- 
come curator of the department of Chinese 
and Japanese Art in the Detroit Institute 
Professor March 
is. a member of West Side Unitarian 
Chureh in New York City, having become 
a Unitarian by mail. 


Miss Carola Eliot, who became the wife 
of Leo Vladimir Goriansky, architect, of 
Boston, Mass., September 17, is the grand- 
daughter of the late Charles W. Eliot, 
president emeritus of Harvard University, 
and the daughter of Charles Eliot, noted 
landscape architect, who died in 1897, and 
about whom President Eliot wrote the 
book, “Charles Eliot—Landscape Archi- 
tect.” Mr. Goriansky was born in 
Charkoy, Russia, and holds degrees of 


B.S. and M.S. in architecture from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Rey. Walter S. Swisher, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., and an organist, is the author of 
“Psychology for the Music Teacher,” 
which has come from the press of the 
Oliver Ditson Company of Boston, Mass. 


Miss Cecilia A. Doane of Swampscott, 
Mass., who was married to Henry G 
Fowler, Jr., of Springfield, Mass., Sep- 
tember 18, was a member of the office 
staff of the headquarters of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League in Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank S. Gredler, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Ithaca, N.Y., 
has been chosen president of the Tompkins 
County Ministers’ Association. 


Chance to Study While Working 
Offered by Boston Y. M. C. U. 


Educational opportunities of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union are set 
forth in a recent printed announcement. 
In addition to academic subjects—Hnglish, 
foreign languages, mathematics, penman- 
ship, science, history and civics—there 
are special courses in photography, navi- 
gation, poster design, and pencil technique. 

The Union’s School for Supervised 
Study meets outstanding educational 
needs through individual instruction and 
supervised study in elementary and high 
school subjects. It offers its facilities 
exclusively to ambitious and earnest 
persons. This School is open continuously 
from 10 a.m. to 10 pP.M., except Saturday, 
Sunday, and holidays. Many persons 
working on alternating or rotating shifts 
or having odd hours of employment are 
enabled to pursue regular courses of 
study. 


Miss Nina Lea’s Bequest 


Miss Nina Lea, a devoted member of 
the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa., who died recently, provided in her 
will that $50,000 should be given to the 
endowment fund of this church. She was 
the daughter of Henry C. Lea, the 
historian, 
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Memorial to John Q. Adams 
for Crypt of Quincy Church 


Abigail Phillips Chapter, D. A. R., of 
Quincy, Mass., is to erect a memorial at 
the burial place of President John Quincy 
Adams, in the crypt in the First Parish 
Unitarian Church, Quincy, of which he 
was a parishioner. The tablet will be 
placed in position on November 14, at the 
guest day of the Chapter, when national 
and State officers will be entertained. 
The tablet will be of marble, and will 
match one already in the erypt which 
marks the resting place of John Adams, 
second President of the United States and 
father of John Quincy Adams, sixth Presi- 
dent. 

This will be the inscription: “John 
Quincy Adams, diplomat, Senator, Con- 
gressman, Secretary of State; negotiator 
of peace treaty with Hngland, 1814; sixth 
President of the United States. 1767— 
1848. The Abigail Phillips Quincy 
Chapter, D. A. R., caused this tablet to 
be affixed in 1927.” 


Scuenrecrapy, N.Y.—The ninth season of 
the Schenectady Open Forum opens Oc- 
tober 13 under the auspices of the Local 
Laymen’s League chapter, with Alfred W. 
Martin, leader of the Society for Ethical 
Culture in New York City. Other names 
in the season’s program include Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, Prof. Kirsopp Lake, Nor- 
man Hapgood, and Prof. Ernest R. Groves. 


id for Church and 
Chairs Sunday School 


See them at the Wesley Church, 


Worcester 
Send for Special Catalog 
John A. Dunn Company 


Gardner, Massachusetts 


PULPIT 


and CHOIR GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


3 CoxSons & Vining 195133 £284 St. 
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Life is full of 
endings 
but every ending 
is a new beginning. 
We can open a 
better chapter 


Bolton Unitarians: Lay- 
Corner Stone of Church 


The corner stone of the new Unitarian 
meeting-house at Bolton, Mass., was laid 
by the minister, Rev. Charles T. Billings, 
Sunday afternoon, September 18, with a 
large congregation in attendance from sur- 
rounding towns. The building was far 
along: the frame of the tower and steeple 
was up and the steps built. The exercises 
were held on the porch, with most of the 
congregation seated in front in chairs 
brought from the town hall. 

The exercises began with an invocation 
by Rey. Albert Syze of the Friends’ Church 
of Bolton. A Scripture lesson was read 
by Rey. Samuel Merriman, pastor of the 
Baptist Church. “Come Thou Almighty 
King” was sung, accompanied by cornet 
played by Boy Scout Curtis Pardee, grand- 
son of Rev. J. N. Pardee. Mr. Pardee, 
pastor emeritus, read a brief historical 
sketch of the building of the old church 
in 1792 and 1798, the remodeling by the 
parish in 1844, and the work of the parish 
in preparing for the building of the new 
church. As chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee_he made a report of the financial 
condition, which showed liabilities on con- 
tract agreements and architects’ fees of 

$27,488, with actual assets of $23,792 and 
miscellaneous resources of $1,000, leaving 
$2,696 to be raised to complete payment. 

Rey. James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., 
secretary of the Worcester Conference, 
gave an address; Mrs. Eliot, pastor of the 
Friends’ Church, read the 487th hymn,— 


Almighty Builder, bless, we pray 

The corner stone that here we lay. 
After the singing, Mr. Billings laid the cor- 
ner stone and pronounced the benediction. 


No Substitute, No Equivalent 


A message sent out at the beginning of 
the church year to his parish by Rey. 
Frederic W. Smith of the Unitarian Church 
of Our Father, in Newburgh, N.Y., said, 
in part: 

“The church has no substitute and reli- 
gion no equivalent. Religion is like ‘leaven’ 
in our lives, that prevents them from be- 
coming soggy and sour, and keeps them 
wholesome and attractive. We can do no 
better than to place the church and all it 
means at the center of our lives and 
activities. Nothing so encourages a minis- 
ter or insures the progress of mankind as 
a well-attended church, If you have cars, 
park them about your church as an evi- 
dence of your church loyalty, and have a 
thought for the unchurched stranger.” 
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ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che CAnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


wishes to plan its Preaching Mission 
campaign for the coming season well 
in advance. Hence, those churches 
which desire to consider holding one 
of these Missions should apply to 
the League as soon as possible. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 


Administrative Vice-President 
Srxtepn Beacon Strrept, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one plock from the University of Chi- 
cago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 
and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churches. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramatics, religious 
literature, and religious education, ete. Rooms 
for women students are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 


formation, address the President. 
EARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


+8 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locgn, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Present, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Director: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generan Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association - 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. , 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened oat 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR OR ACADEMY 


A Progressive P; 
An Old eit with New me 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


Brookiyn, N.Y.—Richard W. F. Seebode, 
graduate of the University of Chicago and 
the Meadville Theological School, began 
his service with the First Unitarian 
Church and Willow Place Chapel, Sunday 
evening, September 11, when he preached 
at the Chapel. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—Louis Schalk, who 
has directed the music for several mis- 
sions of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
has organized a chorus choir at the First 
Parish Church, Unitarian. The purpose 
is to stimulate better congregational sing- 
ing at the services of worship, 
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King’s Chapel at Noon 


Services will reopen Tuesday, October 
4—Dr. Crothers first preacher 


The week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass, reopen on Tuesday, October 
4, These services have been held at the 
‘noon hour during the winter the past four 
seasons. There will be an organ recital 
each Monday by the King’s Chapel or- 
ganist, Raymond C. Robinson. On the 
other four days of each week there will 
be the usual preaching services. Mr. 
Robinson will be assisted by Miss Hope 
Wright, violinist, and Miss Priscilla S. 
Warren, violoncellist. Ten minutes of in- 
strumental music will be followed by a 
brief devotional service conducted by Dr. 
John Carroll Perkins, minister in charge 
of King’s Chapel; a visiting preacher will 
give a short address, and the service will 
close with a hymn and organ postlude. 
Business people and others who have only 
a short time at their disposal can attend 
any part of the service convenient to them. 
All the services are broadcast. 

The first visiting preacher of the season 
will be Dr. Samuel M. Crothers of the 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., who 
will preach Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
October 4-7. Other visiting preachers on 
the fall schedule are Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton of Overbrook, Pa.; Dr. Horace 
Westwood, Laymen’s League mission 
preacher; Dr. Minot Simons of All Souls 
Church, New York City; Rey. Prof. Theo- 
dore G. Soares of the University of Chi- 
cago; Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale, 
and Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn. 


Mission at Louisville, Ky., 
Dr. A. W. Slaten Preacher 


The First Unitarian Church of Louis- 
yille, Ky., where Rev. Lon R. Call is the 
minister, is to hold a preaching mission 
of liberal religion during the week of 
October 2-7, with Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, 
minister of the West Side Unitarian 
Church of New York City, as the preacher. 

Dr. Slaten will preach on Sunday morn- 
ing, October 2, and the mission proper 
will begin that evening, with an address 
by Dr. Slaten each evening to and in- 
duding Friday, October 7. The Clifton 
Unitarian Chureh in the same city, Rev. 
G. Theodore Hempelmann, minister, is co- 
operating in plans for the mission. Litera- 
ture and mission hymn books are being 
provided by headquarters of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. 


“Mr. Sanford’s Resignation 


Rey. Lewis W. Sanford has resigned as 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Marshfield Hills, Mass., and of Grace 
Chapel, Unitarian, in Green Harbor, Mass. 
He will retire from the pastorate October 1. 


-Mission-minded at Schenectady 


Awake to its opportunities, All Souls 
Unitarian Church of Schenectady, N.Y., 
has a committee, of which Arthur §. 
Barber is chairman, to provide contact 
with the church for nonresidents. The 
radio services, publication of sermons by 
the minister, Rev. Ernest Caldecott, and 
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other means are employed to acquaint 
persons living at a distance with informa- 
tion concerning liberal religion, The serv- 
ices, at 11 a.m. Sundays, are broadcast 
over WGY, Schenectady. 
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Anonymous. Gift for Pensions 
A contribution of $50 to the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society has been received 


from an anonymous giver. The only clue 
igs an envelope postmarked Hudson, Mass. 


Where Are Your Friends? 


The day’s work is done. 


you please---is over. 


Supper---or dinner, if 


Bedtime is not yet. 


You think of Bob, away at school. Or Mary, 
married, her children tucked in for the night. 


Or Dad. Or Mother. 


The telephone bell rings. “Yes? . . . 
Well! 


Well! 


pleasure.” 


Others would feel as 
social call. 


Well! 


° ° . 


Here are 


station-to-station * rates 


Or distant friends. 
S Who? 
This certainly is a 


you do at receiving such a 


to typical 


_ nearby and distant points after 8.30 P. M. 


FROM BOSTON 


After 8.30 P.M. 

Augusta /............ $ .55 Holyoke .............$ .35 Pittsfiel 

Bangor -70 Keene oe 30 Pertiana: ia a tear “40 
Burlington, Vt. -60 Lawrence ...... .25 Providence 25 
Concord, N. H..... .25 Lewiston. ............ 45 Rutland, Vt.. 45 
Fall River .-.-........ 25 Manchester, N. H. .25 St. Johnsbury... .50 
Fitchburg ... 25 New York ............ -60 Springfield, Mass. .30 
Gloucester -25 North Conway .... .50 Waterville ......... .60 
Haverhill .. 25 Pawtucket ....... -- eo Worcester ......... - 20 


kA station-to-station eall is a call for a distant 
telephone by its number—not for a particular person. If 
you don’t know the number, ask your local information 


operator for it. 


One of the hardest things to stand, says 
The Christian Endeavor World, is to be 
insulted—with the truth. 


The dismaying part of it is not what 
man descended from, but what he will 
descend to.—Oorvallis Gazette-Times. 


Well, 


“Do you see this diamond ring? 
“Why, 


it belonged to ‘a millionaire.” 
who?” ‘Mr. Woolworth.” 


In the old cookbooks; directions like this 
were not uncommon: “This should be 
boiled for the length of three Credos and 
one Ave.” 


W. S. Gilbert once said of a certain man: 
“No one can have a higher opinion of X 
than I have—and I think he’s a dirty 
little beast.” 


In Piedmont, Mo., there is a preacher 
who advertises in The Banner of that town 
as follows: “I preach Christ crucified, 


sell monuments for your dead, and 
auctioneer your property. Please let me 
serve you.” 


A moving-picture producer, on filming 
“The Passion Play,” noticed that there 
were twelve Apostles. “Oh, that won’t 
do,” he said; “this is a big production. 
That number will have to be increased to 
twenty-four.”—Ovwutlook. 


The birthday of Chief Justice Taft, Sep- 
tember 15, reminds one of the observation 
the colored doorkeeper of the Supreme 
Court made to a careless visitor who was 
on the point of committing some breach of 
etiquette: “If they gets down on you, God 
Almighty Himself can’t help you.” 


Having no sympathy with hysterical 
fistiana, we nevertheless see a point in 
Will Rogers: “There is a lot of suspicion 
of this fight. That is on account of Tunney 
speaking perfect English. Any time an 
American speaks perfect English he is 
under suspicion. We know he is covering 
up something.” 


“Buyers of cars are more particular 
nowadays than they used to be, are they 
not?” we asked. “Oh, yes!” responded the 
dealer. “While they used to ask all sorts 
of questions about the mechanism, power, 
and so forth, now all they want to know 
is, ‘What is absolutely the lowest advance 
payment I must make?’”—Kansas City 
Star. 


A young clergyman gave out the weekly 
church notices as follows: “On Thursday, 
God willing, there will be a mothers’ meet- 
ing at 5 p.m. On Friday, God willing and 
the weather permitting, we will hold the 
church committee meeting at 7 p.m. On 
Saturday, in any case, there will be the 
usual choir practice at 6 P.M.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

Two men and a dog met by the wayside. 
One remarked, “That’s a kind o’ ornery 
lookin’ pup o’ your’n.” And the other re- 
plied, “Looks ain’t everythin’, that’s the 
fightenest dog in this country.” Then 
another dog appeared and, after a short 
tussle, gave the fighter a humiliating knock- 
out. Said the second man, “I thought you 
called your hound a great fighter.” ‘Well, 
so he is,” said the first, “but he’s a kind 
0’ poor judge of dogs.” 


* 
The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON. 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CLARENCE W. OLSON 
ORGAN BUILDER 
General Repairing and Tuning 
Electric Blowers Installed 


24 Sterling Road, Waltham, Mass. 
Tel. Waltham 0277-M 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s ~comfortable 
home for travelers. Quiet location near White 
House and Convention Auditorium. Conven- 
ient transportation to All Souls Church. Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 1142, Address: 1912 “@” 
Street, Northwest. 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS. 
trunk, and send me all the old envelopes up to 


1876. Do not remove the stamps. Will pay 
highest prices. Gnorcan Haxus, 290 Broadway, 
New York. 


WANTED—Congenial business women to board 
in private Unitarian family. References ex- 
eeaebed, Address TH, CHRISTIAN RUEGISTHR 


Look in the old 


| Dr. and Mrs. John MacDutffie 
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We Are So Pleased With Our Freedom, As Yet 
e Have Made Little Use of It, by Percy 
W. Gardner . ‘ Detected isc. Lee) 
Since Lausanne, the Question: What is the 
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Panaretoff-. 2" 4) 7". ae" Se ee 
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Treasure Trove; Wisdom Literature; Books . 765 
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Brownie and the Dresses, by Charlotte E. 
Wilder; The Hollow Treasure Tree, by 
Carrie Bell Boyden. i... . 2 4 2 | aor 
A Milkweed Miracle, by Ann Bradford . 768 
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The Little Windmill, by Grace C. Littlefield . 768 
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Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Hliot, D.D.; ister. Morning 


Services at 11. 
to 4. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 A.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service, 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 

FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles HE. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.m. Communion on the first Sun- 
day of each month, immediately after morning 
service. Free seats at all services. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister in charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 <A.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 12.15 
P.M., Holy Communion. Week-day services: 
12.15 p.M., Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday 
to Friday inclusive, 12.15 P.m., preacher, Rey. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., First Parish, Cam- 
bridge. ; : 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Chureh school. 11 a.m., Morning service. 
The minister will give an informal account 
of his trip to Prague and of religious liberalism 
in Europe. Chorus choir under Homer C. 
Humphrey. 


The church is open daily from 


' SCHUULS 


RDETT COLLEGE 


Bu 
BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 
18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MacDuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


